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State Comptroller 
hits at incompetence 


BySHLOMOMAOZ. 

ARYEH RUBINSTEIN, 
and ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Bad management, incompetence 
and failure to prepare adequately for 
emergencies on the part of govern¬ 
ment ministries and public bodies 
were among the problems spotlight¬ 
ed yesterday in the 36th State Cbm- 
JttroDer s report. 

The destruction of past relics, mis¬ 
management of the present, and 
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risk-taking regarding the future are 
prominent themes in the report 
which was tendered to the Knesset 
and government yesterday. 

The first copy was delivered to 
President Herzog. 

Archeological treasures from the 
J»st were lost, methods of auto- 
'^tiobile licensing and driver-testing 
contributed to danger on the high , 
ways, and there were doubts about 
the safety and the economics of plans 
for a nuclear power facility, said the 
comptroller. 


ement 


Police officers suspected of brutal¬ 
ity were promoted, while the force 
continued to investigate charges 
made against h by citizens, the re¬ 
port said. 

Hoteliers found loopholes in 
foreign-currency regulations and 
ignored other rules that may require 
intervention by the Attorney- 
General’s office, the report said. 

The Finance Ministry did not have 
sufficient control over Defence 
Ministry budgeting and accounting, 
which has allowed arms dealers to 
avoid paying royalties on weapons 
sales, die report said. 

Subsidy of commodities has had a 
long-term harmful effect on the effi¬ 
cient production of those commod¬ 
ities. Food producers are not pre¬ 
pared for economic or military 
emergencies, the report added, and 
there were excessive government 
bailouts of private economic bodies. 

The Health Ministry continued to 
fail to match the increase in the 
numbers of the elderly with on in- 
(Continoed on Pagt 7) _‘ 

Stories inside on the 
comptroller's report: 

Nuclear power—Page 3 
PM's Office funds—Page 6 
Tax shelters—Page 6 
Health chaos—Page 7 - 
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Leumi’s Japhet resigns, 
Eli Hurvitz takes over 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Ernest Japhet last 
night informed the board of Bank 
Leumi of his intention to resign 
immediately os chairman and chief 
executive officer of the bank, as 
recommended by the Bejski Com¬ 
mission. 

In a 2^-hour special session, the 
board appointed Eli Hurvitz to suc¬ 
ceed Japhet as chairman and Mor- 
dechai Einhom to take over as chief 
executive officer. 

Jewish Agency Chairman Arye 
Dulzin. who is a Bank Leumi board 
member, told the press after the 
meeting that Hurvitz. chairman of 
the Manufacturers Association, was 
the sole candidate for the post of 
chairman, but his appointment was 
not unanimously approved. 

Dulzin and other board members 


hinted after the meeting that other 
board members were likely to res¬ 
ign. 

Eli Hurvitz, long-lime managing 
director of Teva Pharmaceuticals, 
has been a member of the board of 
Bank Leumi for many years. He told 
reporters that he would be an active 
chairman of the bank but would not 
be involved in an executive capacity. 
But he said his new role wouid 
require him to leave all his other 
posts except that in Teva. 

Neither Dulzin nor Hurvitz ruled 
out the possibility of Japhet being 
appointed to another post within the 
bank. 

With the resignation of Japhet, 
observers believe that the resigna¬ 
tions of other bankers from the Dis¬ 
count and Mizrahi banks demanded 
by the Bejski report cannot be 
avoided. 


Police head says report 
gives an unfair picture 


Ceremony at Wall tonight 
ushers in Remembrance Day 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
For the Jerusalem Post 

“The Israel police will not tolerate 
bending of the law by elements with¬ 
in the force,*' Police Inspector- 
General David Kraus said yesterday 
ip response to the 1985 State Com¬ 
ptroller "s Report. . .... 

The report severely criticized the 
police handling of public complaints 
of brutality by officers, alleging that 
the ministry did not properly invest^, 
gate charges of police violence or*' 
adequately discipline officers found 
guilty in sudi cases. 

Speaking at a ceremony in Jeru¬ 
salem in which 44 officers were 
promoted, Kraus said the report did 
not accurately portray the attitude of 
most of the force. 

“Israel Police have always served, 
and will continue to serve, the law," 
Kraus declared. “One must not be 
influenced by the negative image 
stuck on police by outside sources - 
an image earned from a few bad 
examples of police behaviour. One 
mldrt remember the thousands of 
patrolmen serving the state with in¬ 
tegrity and loyalty.” 

’ In his report, the comptroller 
found negligence on the part of sub¬ 
district and district officers charged 
with handling. public complaints, 
saying the officers foiled to monitor 
the course of investigations. The 
report also criticized officers with 
failure to transfer cases to . the 
national investigative unit set np 
specifically to handle public com¬ 
plaints of unnecessary use of force. 

„ According to the report, police 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 

The torch signalling the start of 
Remembrance Day will be passed to 
President Herzog at a ceremony at 
the Western Wall tonight by the 
widow of Seren Yerahmiel Amali, 
who fell in the Gaza Strip during the 
Sinai Campaign in 1956. 

Following a one-minute siren blast 
at 8 p.m., the torch will be passed to 
the president by Naomi Amali. Her 
husband fought in the Jewish Bri¬ 
gade in World War II and in the War 
of Independence, before taking part 
in the Sinai Campaign as a reserve 
artillery officer. 

Bereaved parents will be repre¬ 
sented at the ceremony by Ze’ev 
Bar, whose son Doran fell In Leba¬ 
non in the battle for Ein Zehalta 


near the Belrut-Damascus road. 

At 11 a.m. tomorrow, the sirens 
will sound again as ceremonies begin 
at 40 military cemeteries and at 
dozens of memorial markers around 
the country. Remembrance Day will 
end tomorrow night with the start of 
the ceremony on Mt. Herzl in Jeru¬ 
salem ushering in Independence 
Day. 

The Jerusalem Labour Council 
announced yesterday that flowers 
will be distributed free at 22 military 
cemersries tomorrow, by members 
of the Noar Haoved Vehalomed. 
The councfl spokesman said that this 
was being done to prevent flower 
vendors from taking advantage of 
those paying visits to the cemeteries 
by charging high prices. 


State Comptroller Yitzhak Tunik 
at a press conference in 
Jerusalem yesterday, when he 
presented the annual report of his 
office. (Zoom 77). 

often failed to secure testimony from 
witnesses, to order medical ex¬ 
aminations for use as evidence in 
cases of police brutality, or to 
arrange identification line-ups of 
suspected offenders. 

Further, the comptroller said “an 
unreasonably long time” — often a 
period of three months to a year 
from the date a complaint was filed - 
was required for a decision to be 
handed down. According to the 
‘comptroller, the slow and tedious 
handling of public complaints often 
served to damage the investigation, 
(Continued on Page 7) 


World Jewish population 
down; report disturbs cabinet 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
The cabinet yesterday was shock¬ 
ed by a gloomy report on how the 
population of the Diaspora is shrink¬ 
ing due to assimilation, intermar¬ 
riage and low birth-rate. 

Prof. Roberto Bacchi, head of the 
Hebrew University Statistics De¬ 
partment, said that today's 9.5 mil¬ 
lion Jews outside Israel will have 
shrunk to around 8 million as early as 
the year 2,000, if present demog¬ 
raphic trends do not change. 

Bacchi, who attended the two- 
hour cabinet debate, said that the 
overall intermarriage rate in the Di¬ 
aspora averages around 40 per cent. 





HAVE HECHT 
WILL PICNIC 


Special Annual Independence Da 


The picnic season is upon us - and Hecht, as always, has prepared a mouthwatering choice of 
meats for your grill: Roumanian kebabs, American hamburgere, succulent shishkebab skewers, 

_even choice charcoal for a really great picnic. Independence Day is 

approaching—don’t be caught unprepared — take Hecht along on your picnic. 

Independence Day Specials*_ 


Oriental and Roumanian Kebab 8.90 NIS/kg 


Juicy American Hamburgers 


T-Bone Steak for the Hungry 
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Turkey Skewers in Lamb Fat _ 

Assado — Argentinian Beef Chops 


* While supplies last 


even the charcoal 

IS SPECIAL. 


30 NIS/kg 
30 NlS/kg 

an Nis/ko 
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and is higher than 50 per cent in 
some countries. 

He said that in Israel and the 
administered areas, the number of 
Jewish births annually is some 
50,000 as compared with some 
60,000 for Arabs. The Jewish mor¬ 
tality rate is loweT than the Arab 
mortality rate, he noted. 

Jewish population increase in 
Israel and the administered areas is 
made up 84 per cent from natural 
increase and only 16 per cent from 
immigration minus emigration in re¬ 
cent years, Bacchi said. The propor¬ 
tion of unmarried Jewish adults as 
compared with married is steadily 
increasing, Bacchi reported, and the 
average number of children per Jew¬ 
ish family in Israel is 2.8. 

Bacchi told The Jerusalem Post 
last night that the ministers appeared 
to be just as concerned about the fate 
of Diaspora Jewry as about the 
dwindling reservoir of potential im¬ 
migrants which emerged from bis 
projections. 

Bacchi told The Post: “There is no 
miracle cure for the decline which I 
forecast in my statistical projections. 
The problem is exceedingly complex 
and any solution will inevitably be 
complex as well. The problem can be 
tackled only by cordial cooperation 
between Diaspora Jewry and the 
State of Israel. Ideological factors 
will be involved in any solution, as 
well as economic factors, and a 
change in the concept of the Jewish 
family.” 

Most ministers took part in the 
discussion, each according to hjs 
lights, and each reflecting a great 
degree of concern. 

Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg said additional legislation is 
required to reduce abortions, which 
have increased in recent years, and 
now amount to some 20,000 annual¬ 
ly among Jewish women. Were it not 
(Continued on back page) 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


sill J 


Thirty-eight years of independence 
are recalled in a special Yom 
Ha’atzmaut supplement distributed 
with tomorrow’s enlarged Jerusalem 
Post. 


For that great grill taste, you need greaWor-gnuxo^». 
You’ll find them at Hecht—and the price is friendly too. 




Hecht—Meatsandothertreats f 



Damascus expels three 
British diplomats 

El A1 suspect 
went to Syria 
before bomb 
attempt 

By WOLF BL2TZER 
and JERRY LEWIS 

Jerusalem Post Correspondents 

The man arrested in London last 
month on suspicion of an attempt to 
blow up an El A1 airliner went on to 
Damascus “escorted by a Syrian in¬ 
telligence officer" some six weeks 
before the incident. The New York 
Times reported yesterday. 

The Times said that Israeli officials 
made this information available to 
the Reagan administration last 
week. “The Israelis say they re¬ 
ceived the information from Britain 
and officials there have expressed 
concern that early disclosure of the 
findings could jeopardize the inves¬ 
tigation,” the report said. 

The same Israeli sources said the 
sophisticated explosive device used 
in the El Al incident and the logistic¬ 
al help in planting it were provided 
by people attached to the Syrian 
Embassy in London. 

Yesterday, Syria ordered three 
British diplomat's to leave the coun¬ 
try in retaliation for British expuJ- 

Several Syrian officers serving in 
Lebanon have been executed during 
the past two weeks for threatening 
state security and bolding contacts 
with the enemy, an Arabic newspap¬ 
er published in Athens has reported. 

According to a-Nasfira, the news of 
the hangings was kept secret until 
after the Syrian High Command had 
notified the officers* families that 
their sous were killed in “operations 
in Lebanon.” The paper did not say 
how many officers had been ex¬ 
ecuted. 

sion of three Syrian attaches for 
alleged involvement in the El Al 
sabotage bid. 

A Foreign Ministry statement in 
Damascus said British Ambassador 
William Roger Tomkys was sum¬ 
moned to the ministry yesterday and 
told the Britons must leave Syria 
within seven days. 

It said the Syrian move was in 
response to the British government’s 
decision, announced Saturday, to 
withdraw three members of the Sy¬ 
rian Embassy in London “without an 
objective justification.’* 

Tomkys said that the Syrian ded- 
(Continued on Page 2, Cof. 4) 


Leaders urge more sober 
discussion of security menace 

PM says main 
talk should be 
of Syrian terror 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. 
Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin, and IDF Chief of General 
Staff Rav-AJuf Moshe Levy, all 
issued a call yesterday to discuss 
in more sober and less dramatic 
terms the security menace posed 
by Syria. 

Peres told the cabinet at its weekly 
meeting that Israel wouid do all in its 
power to avoid a war with Syria. At 
the same time, Peres said, it is up to 
the world to do everything required 
to bringintemationai terrorism to an 
end, and to stem Syrian involvement 
Peres said that terrorism could be 
blocked by economic and diplomatic 
measures. Israel, he undertook, 
would play a role in the international 
effort to halt terrorism and to protect 
the airways of the world. 

The prime minister said that It is 
useful for the U.S. and for President 
Reagan, rather than for Israel alone, 
to criticize Syria for involvement in 
international terror. He said that if 
Israel does raise its voice about 
Syria, it should talk more about 
Syrian support for terrorism than 
about its military deployment. 

Peres said there is no substance to 


reports that war is imminent be¬ 
tween Israel and Syria. "All this war 
talk is pointless.” he complained. 

He praised what the U.S. and 
Britain have been doing and saying 
lately, in reaction to Syrian involve¬ 
ment in international terrorism. He 
made special mention of the expul¬ 
sion of three Syrian diplomats from 
London. 

In response to a comment from 
one minister that Rabin had spoken 
rashly about the Syrian threat during 
his U.S. visit. Peres said that he had 
read Rabin's statements in detail and 
would not describe them as "war- 
talk.” All the defence minister said 
was that if the El Al plane had been 
blown up by the bomb that terrorists 
tried to plant on board, Israel would 
have been compelled to react. 

Minister without Portfolio Ezer 
Weizman broke in to blame “head¬ 
lines in the media for inflaming the 
situation.” 

Rabin said yesterday on his return 
home that Israel does not seek war 
with the Arabs, and that he believes 
Syria does not want war either. But 
he stressed that Israel must be 
watchful and ready for any surprises, 
and must make sure the “Syrians are 
(Continued on back page) 


Yad Vashem chief off to U.S. 
to check war-crimes files 


By ERNIE MEYER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Yad Vashem Chairman Yitzhak 
Arad left for UN headquarters in 
New York yesterday with a list of 
approximately 2,000 names of Nazi 
war criminals. He is to check for 
further evidence against them in the 
newly accessible UN war-crimes 
files. 

The action is a result of the Wal¬ 
dheim affair, which prompted 
Israel’s ambassador to the UN, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, at the request 
of the government, to search the files 


for additional material on the war¬ 
time activities of the Austrian pres¬ 
idential candidate. 

Some of the people named on a 
“most urgent" list of about 20, 
a cording to sources at Yad Vashem, 
are Alois Brunner, the Eichmann 
assistant now living in Damascus, 
and Walter Rauff, inventor of-the 
gas van, who may have died in Chile 
two years ago. Also named are 
Bishop Valerian Trifa, Franz 
Novack, Kozi Bogdan and Franz 
Murer, all concentration camp 
guards or administrators. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS* 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 
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We, at Israel 
Discount Bank, have good 
reasons for suggesting that you ^ 

save your money with us - 

reasons that speak to both 
the accountant and the pioneer in you. 
Whenever you save, by depositing funds in 
our Tax Free Foreign Currency Accounts, 
you'll earn competitive interest that’s free of 
tax in Israel. Your account is completely 
confidential and is accessible anytime.. 
Your money works for you by earning 
interest, and it works for Israel. 

Drop into one of our Tourist Centers or 
branches. Well be glad to show 


r you how our Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts can satisfy 
your mind and your heart. 

In addition, you’ll receive a 
souvenir gift to remind you of the 
Israel you love. 

Our main Tourist Centers in Israel: 

Tel Aviv, 16 Mapu St., Tel. (03)247276 
Jerusalem, 62 King George SL, 

Tel. (02)637902/3 

Netanya, 14 Kikar Atzmaut, Tel. (053)43255 
Haifa, 34 Heizl St., Tel. (04)668022 
For your added convenience, we maintain 
full-service branches throughout the 
country, and in most major hotels. 


*For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis redding abroad, new immigrants, temporary and returning residents. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 

TOURIST CENTER (Main Foreign Exchange Branch) 
16 Mapu St. (Comer 71 Ben Yehuda St.) 63 577TelAviv 

Please send me: 

□ Information oo Free Foreign Currency Accounts 
O lnfonnarion on Banking by Mafl Service * 

0 Your publication: Business Review and Economic 
News from brad 


Address in Israel, 
Tel.in Israel — 
Address abroad _ 



Total assets exceed USS 10 biftton. Over 270 offices and brandies in Israel and abroad. 

Bead Offlcc 27 Yehuda Halevi Street, 65 546 Tel Aviv. Israel, TeL (03)637111 

VS. S*bW *y: Israel Dtscoud Bask of New Yock. Mafia Office: 511, Fifth Avenue, New York, Tel (212)551-8500 
Ofer Sob«liil»i7 Banks tmd Offices: Buenos Aires / Cnra^&o /Cayman / London I Los Angeles I Miami (2) I Montevideo (3) / 

Montreal / Nassau / Punta dd Este / Rio de Janeiro I Santiago / Sfio Paulo /Toronto. 
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Meese, Moda’i coordinate on combating terror 



By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
For The Jerusalem Post 

U.S. Attoroey-General Edwin 
Meese told Justice Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i yesterday that he was 
pleased with the coordination Israel 
and the U.S. have achieved in com¬ 
bating terrorism. 

The two men met for over four 
hours yesterday to coordinate posi¬ 
tions on what Meese defined as “the 
number-one enemy of all democratic 
nations." 


Meese, on his first visit to Israel, 
was visibly moved as he praised 
Israel for abiding by “legal principles 
and the commitment to the rule of 
international law that we share.” 

Moda’i lauded recent U.S. deci¬ 
sions to extradite for trial suspected 
Nazi war criminals. He was referring 
to the Febnuiy 28 extradition of 
John Demjanjuk. 

Regarding reports about former 
UN secretary-general Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim's alleged Nazi past, Moda'i 


‘ said he would raise the matter with 
U.S. officials after his minis try has 
studied the Waldheim files. 

letter in the day, at a ceremony 
marking the opening of the Israel 
Bar Association Centre in Jeru¬ 
salem, Prime Minister Peres praised 
Meese and the Reagan administra¬ 
tion as “true friends of Israel.” Peres 
said the U.S. has embarked on a war 
against terror that will preserve law 
for all democratic states. 

In response Meese told the audi¬ 
ence, which included President Her¬ 


zog, Supreme Court President Meir 
Sham gar. State Comptroller Yit¬ 
zhak Tunik, Jerusalem Mayor Ted¬ 
dy Koliek and Ministers Nlssim. 
Corfu and Shabal, that the relations 
between the two countries “have 
never been better.” 

Meese invited Moda'i to visit 
Washington at the beginning of June 
to discuss legal cooperation. Among 
topics for discussion will be the revi¬ 
sion of the extradition treaty to 
facilitate the trial of criminals. It has 
been learned. 


Balas charged with fraud 


swissair *1“ 


THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy to dowdy with dunce 
of rain. On Wednesday, scattered rain. 

Yesterday's Yesterday’s Today’s 


By YORAM GAZIT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Knandens David Balas and Zvi 
Aharoni were formally charged with 
fraud yesterday in connection with 
“grey market'’ loans they received 
from the United Kibbutz Move¬ 
ment. 

Police presented the charges at 
Tel Aviv District Court. 

Balas and Aharoni will be brought 
to the court today, and prosecutor 
Penina Devorin is expected to ask 
for. an .extension., of their remand 


until the end of the case. 

Devorin will argue that if Balas 
and Aharoni are released on bail, as 
was agreed last Tuesday between the 
police and their attorneys, they will 
try to disrupt the legal proceedings, 
influence witnesses or flee foe coun¬ 
try- 

Balas and Aharoni were arrested 
Last Monday on suspicion of defraud¬ 
ing Eshet Kesafim, a firm controlled 
by foe United Kibbutz Movement 
and Hasbomer-Hazioni. 


Money-changer’s suicide may 
cost W. Bank investors dear 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

45 

7-18 

17 

Golan 

48 

8-19 

18 

Nabariya 

— 

— 

— 

Salad 

51 

7-18 

17 

Haifa Port 

— 

—— 

— 

Tiberias 

46 

12-26 

25 

Nazareth 

47 

12-20 

19 

Alula 

48 

10-24 

23 

Shomron 

43 

10-20 

19 

Td Aviv 

57 

13-22 

22 

B-G Airport 

52 

12-22 

21 

Jericho 

30 

13-28 

27 

Gaza 

61 

14-22 

21 

Beer&beba 

25 

8-25 

24 

Eilat 

19 

16-29 

28 



SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


President Herzog last night hosted a 
dinner at Beit Hanassi in honour of 
U.S. Attorney General Edwin 
Meese. 

The Adolf and Fani Marcus Resi¬ 
dences, a 31-unit apartment building 
for Weizmann Institute of Science 
researchers, was dedicated yester¬ 
day. 

The Bernd V. Dreesmann Labora¬ 
tory for Arid Zone Research was ; 
dedicated yesterday at the Hebrew 
University Faculty of Agriculture in 
Rehovot. in foe presence of Mr. 
Dreesmann. Secretary General of 
tite World Hunger Refief Programme 
in Germany and the board members of 
•i i the Gennau'-Israel Fund for Re¬ 
search and International Devgfop- 

i -T.— - ’ ’.'Vt' 

A reception was held yesterday for 
Antwerp Mayor Bob Cools at Bel¬ 
gium House at tire Hebrew Universi¬ 
ty of Jerusalem, by the Israel- 
Belgium Friendship Committee and 
foe Association of Belgian Immig¬ 
rants, in foe presence of Belgium’s 
Ambassador to Israel Bob Lebacq. 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Hundreds of West Bank investors 
may lose large sums following foe 
apparent suicide last week of a 
prominent Jordanian money¬ 
changer, sources in the areas said 
yesterday. 

Saliba Shukri Rizk, 60, who had 
been in financial trouble, was found 
dead Thursday outside his Amman 
home with a bullet in bis head. His. 
debts have been put at between 12 
and 16 million Jordanian dinars 
($42-54 million), and sources said 
the Central .Bank of Jordan had 
refrained from declaring him bank¬ 
rupt so as not to endanger banks and 
other businesses to which he owed 
money. 

A prominent East Jerusalem 
businessman who knew Rizk said 
hundreds of private investors, main¬ 
ly in East Jerusalem, Bethlehem and 
Ramallah, might lose money they 
had invested through Rizk’s firm, 
which provided a 16 per cent interest 
rate to its clients. 

Rizk’s company was one of five 
major money-changing firms in Am¬ 
man used by West Bank investors 


and money-changers, and was 
known for its reliability and integri¬ 
ty, the businessman said. The firm 
served more than 4,000 Jordanian 
depositors. 

Though Rizk’s death has been the 
subject of much discussion in East 
Jerusalem financial circles, money¬ 
changers there were tight-lipped 
yesterday, saying only that Rizk bad 
been “the best in foe business." 
Many denied involvement with him. . 

The businessman said Rizk had 
supplied local money-changers with 
gold, dollars and other bard curren¬ 
cy, reportedly hauled daily over foe 
Jordan bridges in pickup trucks. His 
firm bought and sold oil and traded 
on the commodities markets in Lon¬ 
don and New York. It also ran 
businesses in the Persian Gulf states 
and in Europe. 

Rizk’s losses have been attributed 
in part to the drop in world oil prices. 

Jordan has regulated the activity 
of some 30 licensed money-changes 
since 1976, when investors lost over 
$5.7 milli on in coin and gold futures 
traded by Jordanian money- 
changing firms. 


Spain has no plans to break ties with Libya 


The Mast from this 100-year-old Krnpp cannon overlooking Cairo 
signals the end of the day’s fast yesterday. During the Moslem holy 
month of Ramadan, Moslems fast from sun-up to sundown. 

( AFPtelephoto) 


MADRID (AFP). - The Spanish 
government has no intention of 
breaking diplomatic relations with 
Libya, although their links are “cur¬ 
rently very difficult and delicate," a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
here yesterday. 

The comment came in response to 
a report in the independent daily El 
Pais that Madrid is considering 
breaking relations because of irregu¬ 
lar activities by the Libyan People's 
Bureau, or embassy, here. 

Each time Spain expels a Libyan 
diplomat, it is because the diplomat 


has carried out activities incompati¬ 
ble with his status and against Span¬ 
ish interests, the spokesman said. 

Foreign Minister Francisco Fer¬ 
nandez Orlando said Saturday he 
had told Spain's ambassador in Tri¬ 
poli, Ricardo Peydro, to inform Li¬ 
byan authorities personally of 
Spain’s “annoyance” over People’s 
Bureau activities here. 

Spain ordered Libyan Consul- 
General Saed al-Salam Is mail out 
Friday after accusing him of contact 
with a Spanish colonel who had been 
to Tripoli to get financial support ■ 


Mubarak In 
sunrise visit 
toJordan - 


DEPARTURES 


Haifa Mayer Aryc Gurel to attend the funeral 
today of Gaston Defferre, late mayor of Haifa’s 
twin city. Marseilles. Gone! will represent the 
Israeli government together with Ambassador 
to France Ovadia Sofer. 


Independence Day 
greetings from Reagan 

Premier Peres has received an ex¬ 
tremely warm Independence Day 
message from President Reagan, the 
Prime Minister’s Office announced. 
The text was as follows: 

. “Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

“As yon celebrate the 38th 
anniversary of the independence of 
the State of Israel, I would like to 
wish you a most joyous moral tov on 
behalf of all Americans. 

“The United States takes great 
pride in the glorious achievements of 
your country. We see our own ideals 
reflected in its pioneering spirit, in its 
sacred mission as a refuge for the 
oppressed, and its vision as a light 
onto the nations. 

“May Israel continue to exhibit in 
its future the freshness and vigour 
which it has shown throughout its 
history, and which it proudly proc¬ 
laims to the world. 

Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan.” 

Peres also received a congratula¬ 
tory message from U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shnhz. 


MARRIED 

Ronnie Chassis Borchard 

and 

Prof. John Mayar 

I2J5.86 Munich, West Germany 


Post Mideast Staff 

Egyptian President Mubarak paid 
a lightning visit to Jordan yesterday 
for meetings with King Hussein. Af¬ 
ter two rounds of talks in the Red 
Sea port of Akaba, Mubarak flew 
back to Cairo last night. 

Reliable sources said that foe pre¬ 
viously unannounced visit had been 
expected and did not indicate any 
new developments. 

Mubarak wanted to bear about 
the talks foe king held last week in 
Amman with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad. Hussein wanted to hear a 
report on recent talks in Cairo be¬ 
tween Egyptian officials and PUO 
leaders, especially PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat. 

The Jordanians are displeased 
with the warm attitude Egypt has 
been displaying toward the PLO 
leaders at a time when Jordan is 
cooling its relations with the orga¬ 
nization, foe sources said. 


Shcharansky speaks 
at solidarity rally 

NEW YORK (JTA). - Anatoly 
Shcharansky made an emotionally 
charged appearance before a crowd 
estimated at some 300,000 people 
here yesterday, saying that their soli¬ 
darity with the cause of Soviet Jewry 
was responsible for his release. 

“All foe resources of a superpow¬ 
er was not enough to isolate a Jew 
who hears the voice of solidarity with 
his people,” Shcharansky told the, 
huge mass of people gathered at the 
15th annual Solidarity Sunday for 
Soviet Jewry rally in Dag Hammars- 
kjold Plaza across from the United 
Nations. “AH this has become possi¬ 
ble because of you,” he said in a 
12-minute address. 


Diamond heist in TA 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Close to $100,000 in 
diamonds and $5,000 in cash were 
stolen last night at gunpoint from a 
diamond-polishing plant near foe 
central bus station here, in the sixth 
diamond-polishing shop robbery in 
the last month and a half. 


Angry motorist shoots 
at municipal van 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A 37-jrear-oId man 
yesterday shot three buflels into a 
municipal inspectors’ van after they 
refused to take Off the Denver boot 
that they had just placed on his car, 
which stood in a no-parking zone. 

The man arrived on the scene jnst 
as the boot was being fastened in 
place, and demanded that the inspec¬ 
tors take it off. When they refused, he 
went into his nearby store and re¬ 
turned with a pistol, and pumped 
three bullets into their van. The man 
was arrested. 


Stevedore’s go-slow 

HAIFA. - A record 37 freighters 
were piled up in foe country's three 
ports yesterday as 1,200 stevedores 
continued their go-slow action. 

The men are handling only half 
their usual cargo volume. 


EL AL SUSPECT 


(Continued from Page One) 
sion was “quite unjustifiable” and 
“regrettable.” ... . ... . 

Nezar Hindawi, 3L has been! 
arrested by British authorities. H4 
has been accused of giving his pre¬ 
gnant Irish girlfriend foe hand lug¬ 
gage which contained a sophisticated 
bomb hidden in a false bottom. 

According to the lengthy report in 
The Times , Hindawi fled to the Sy¬ 
rian Embassy “immediately after foe 
foiled attack” and was briefly kept in 
two apartments ordinarily used by 
Syrian diplomats accredited in Bri¬ 
tain. 

“Hindawi later fled his Syrian 
keepers and went to the hotel room 
of an Arab friend, who got in touch 
with another Hindawi brother, 
Mahmoud, an employee in the 
medical department of the Qatar 
Embassy in London,” the report 
continued. “Both men evidently 
persuaded Nezar Hindawi to give 


himself up .” 

The three British diplomats 
ordered to leave Syria were named 
as defence attache CbL Maitland 
Tipperton (who is'currently in Bri- 
tain on leave), first secretary David 
Taylor, and vice-consul Andrew 
Balfour. 

The damage to relations with 
Syria will be small, however, since 
foe three can be replaced. It was 
understood in London last night that 
Whitehall will allow Damascus to 
send three other diplomats to fill foe 
posts vacated by those due to leave 
by next Saturday. 

Bible quiz winners 

AFULA (Itim). - The bible quiz for 
Diaspora youth, held here last night, 
was won by American Gad Dischy, 
whb received 85 out of 100 possible 
points. Placing second was Eliezer 
Fischer of Canada. 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of 

ELIEZER DOROT (Dautch) 

The body will lie in state today, Monday, May 1 2, 1986 at 1 p.m. at the Herzliya 
Studios. 

The funeral will leave at 2 p.m. for the Herzliya cemetery. 

The Bereaved: 

His Wife: Hana Dorot 
His Sons: 

Andrew Dautch 
Roni Dautch 
Alon Dautch 
His Daughter: Dana Dorot 
His Brother: Moshe Dautch 
His Brothers-in-law and Sisters-in-law 


Sing Along with Sara le Sharon 

under the patronage of the 
Minister ofTourism Mr. AvrahamSharir 
for guests of Jerusalem hotels on 

Independence Day. 

Theeventwfll take place on May 14,1986from 5&0pjn. 

atthe Nng David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Admission by invitations available at hotels and 
Jerusalem Tourist Office. 


The United Studios Israel 


mourn the death of 


ELIEZER DOROT (Dautch) 


The body will lie in state today, 
Monday, May 12,1986 
at 1 p.m. at the Herzliya Studios. 


The funeral will leave at 2 p.m. for the 
Herzliya cemetery. 


Friday night cinema in Haifa .and 
Petah Tikva provoked some sharp 
discussion at yesterday's weekly 
cabinet session, and led Prime 
Minis ter Peres to promise that he 
would submit to the attorney- 
general any proposals by Orthodox 
ministers to buttress foe status quo in 
religious observance. 

Peres said: “Personally. I do not 
believe that the Sabbath should be 
violated in public." 

Leading the ban age of criticism 
were National Religious Party doyen 
and Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg, and Minister-Without- 
Portfolio Yosef Shapira. the 
Morasha leader. 

Shapira said: “The Orthodox pub¬ 
lic will not be able to pot up with the 
erosion of foe status quo. There win 
be renewed trouble between foe 
observant and the secular communi¬ 
ties.” 

Burg said: “Now that foe status 
quo on religious observance has 
been trampled on in Haifa and Petah 
Tikva. foe deterioration wfll spread 
like wildfire." 

-Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, the Shinui lead¬ 
er, countered by blaming the Ortho¬ 
dox community for encroaching on 
foe rights of the secular community 
more and more. 

Rubinstein said: ‘Tel Aviv has 
had Friday night cinema for years, so 
why not Haifa? The status quo in 
religious affairs co mmi ts foe govern¬ 
ment coalition. It does not commit 
the local authorities." 

To this Shapira replied: “The 
national-religious community seeks 
to defuse tension between observant 
and secular Israelis, but its patience 
is gradually becoming exhausted." 

The two chief rabbis of Haifa 
yesterday sent a telegram to Peres to 
urge that the government pass a 
nation-wide Sabbath observance 
law. 

The demand was prompted by foe 
opening of five cinemas in Haifa last 
Friday night. 


CABIMET 

NEWS 


ASHER WALLFISH 


Kimche won’t see Waldheim 

Foreign Ministry director-genera] 
David Kimche, who left for Vienna 
yesterday to attend a meeting of the 

International Press Institute (HPI), 
will not meet Kurt Waldheim there] 
Foreign Ministry sources said yester¬ 
day. 

The ministry was reacting to re¬ 
ports apparently put out by Wal¬ 
dheim's campaign headquarters in 
the election campaign for Austria's 
next president. 

The ministry said that Kimche 
accepted foe invitation to attend.tfae 
IPI meeting six months ago. \*i. 

Israel's policy is not to boycri* 
international gatherings in Austria, 
and so there is no reason why Kim-' 
che should not go to Vienna for the 
IPI session as planned, it was said in / 
Jerusalem. 

Shultz urges budget cut ' ^ 

U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz has urged Prime Minister 
Peres to make sure that the govern¬ 
ment cuts its budget, so asto elinrin- - 
ate excess expenditure of $200m.- 
$300m. 

Shultz reportedly wrote Peres that 
if foe achievements of foe govern¬ 
ment's economic p61icy are to be 
' maintained. it is viral that foe budget 
not be exceeded. 

The secretary's exhortation came' 
in the course of a message which.. 
accompanied his official announced 
ment that the U.S. Treasury Depart- - 
meat was transferring $375m of this 
year’s special economic grant, which 
will total $1.5b. by October 19865. 


Peres explains decision 
to join‘Star Wars’ 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minis ter Peres yesterday 
justified Israel's decision to join the 
U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative 
(“Star Wars") research project 
Sitting in on the opening session of 
foe National Council for Research 
and Development, which met at the 
Prime Minister's Office, Peres said 
that “if foe Soviet Union would stop 
bring the major supplier of nnssfles 
around theworkl, Israel would stop 
'trying to develop weapons against 
them.” 

The premier was rebutting critics 
who claim that Israel's participation 
in the SDL, by which the U.S. hopes 
to create a “safety net” in space 
against Soviet nuclear weapons, 
would increase Soviet hostility to 
Israel. 

The council, newly constituted 
under foe chairmanship of Prof. Sha¬ 


lom Abarbanel of Tel Aviv Universi¬ 
ty, comprises 29 top scientists and 
industrialists, including the chief sci¬ 
entists of a number of government 
ministries. 

Its task is to propose scientific 
policy for foe advancement of the 
economy and society, to recommei&. 
a scale of priorities is national scien¬ 
tific research, and to advise the 
- minister of science and ; g&eel&p- 
ment. ... 

““"It was the first time in manjryrais 
thhrk premier had attended md f&st 
session of a new council. 

Peres fold the group that he hoped 
foe next government budget would 
give higher priority to scientific re¬ 
search and development, admitting 
that the present budget is inadequ¬ 
ate. 

Peres urged industry to initiate 
more projects promoting science. 


With deep sorrow we regret to announce the sudden passing o 

EDITH HEBENSTREIT Vt 

She bequeathed her body to science. 

Her Sister-in-law - 
Clara Hebenstrelt 
and all relatives in 
Israel and abroad 

Please refrain from condolence visits. 


We regret to announce the death in Metz. France, 
on May 7,1986 (Nissan 28,5746) 
of our dear mother, grandmother, sister, f 

RAHEL LEA (Rose) 
GRUBER tr» 

ndeSchlitten 

Miriam Gruber- Abenaim and Children ■ 
Esther Gruber-Abenhalm and Children 
Jeanette Gruber 
Isy and Gittel Rottenberg 
Abenaim, Pidorcz, Sigal, . 1 

^ „ Tasma and Tennenbaum Families 

.28 ave. de la For&t Noire I 

Strasbourg, France 


We regret to announce the untimely death of our dear member' 

YOCHANAN SELA Vt 

The funeral will take place today, Monday, May 12,1986,'at 3 
p.m., at Kfar Hanassi. 

Mina, Ido, Itai and Nadav 
Kibbutz Kfar Hanassi 
Norman Heckler and Family, USA 
Mrs. Strikovsky, Tei Aviv 
Zaltsberg Family, France 


gSf|§ MACHON MEIR / MACHON ORA 

extend sincere condolences to 

Mrs. Chana Bunim Poupko 

Director of the Machon Ora English Programme - 

on the death of her husband 

Rabbi MORDECHAI POUPKO. bn 


■OSMO-fU 


Executive Board - Staff—Student Body. 
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HOME AND FO REIGH NEWS 
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‘Italy helped 
Gaddafi stay 
; in power’ 


Monday, May 12,1986 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


S; MILAN (Renter). - Italy’* seem 
', *^5^25*? Ubyan leader Mnam- 

- SSSSkh? - * 1 *^ powerfatfae 

, $ ? nd *>y fofllng a coop attempt, a 
/ former head of the orgaufeatioiisald 
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Lea. Ambrogio Viviani, bead of 
the secret service SID from 1970 to 
!i *®M the weekly magazine 

Panorama that Italy bad helped Gad- 
. . dafi because it wanted to protect its 
, oD interests in Libya. 

Viviani was q noted as saying that 
the secret service was ordered to 
note air* the state energy gronp 
Bine Nazhmale Idrocarbnri (ENI) 
* was not forced to close its Libyan 
. operations. 

“We had to show Gaddafi we were 
his most trustworthy friends...We 
, supplied him with a great many 
wea pon s, organized his secret ser- 
; vices and provided him with experts 
v^to help modernize the Libyan 
forces,** Vi viani said. 

Viviani, appointed when Italy’s 
current Foreign Minister Giniio 
Andreotti was prime minister, has 
seen his career decline since 1981 , 
when his name was discovered on 
secret fists kept by the illegal Masonic 
Lodge P2. 

In the Panorama interview, 
Viviani said Libya had asked Italy for 
arms through diplomatic channels 
and the Italian Foreign Ministry had 
ordered the secret service to supply 
Gaddafi with howitzers, 
machinegnns, bombs, rifles and 
many other weapons. 

Italy also sent about 50 military 
experts to Tripoli to teach the Li¬ 
byans to use the weapons, he said. 

Viviani was also quoted as saying- 
,!\ that the service warned Gaddafi ab¬ 
out a coup attempt led by Abdullah 
Ben Abdid. Abdid and his supporters 
were subsequently seized by Libyan 
forces on their way to Tripoli. 

’ The following year the secret ser¬ 
vice pre-empted another threat 
against the Libyan leader when it 
arrested a group of Libyans and 
mercenaries on board a ship at 
Trieste, Viviani said. Be said Gadda¬ 
fi had shown his thanks by sending 
jewels to the wives of an the officers 
involved in the operation. 

: Be said the Italian government had 
also reached an agreement with 
. Palestine Liberation Organization 
leader Yasser Arafat which guaran¬ 
teed that Italy, in exchange for cer- 
.. tain favours, would not be a target of 
^international terrorist attacks. 

Soviets may help 
Libya build nuclear plant 

. LONP.QN-The Soviet,Union 
plans to help Libya build a nuclear 
power plant, the Soviet ambassador 
in Tripoli told Libyan television 
Saturday night. 

« “We have an idea to cooperate in 
building a nuclear power station 
vflbich mil help the Libyan people to 
- economize in the production of oil,” 
Ambassador Oleg Peresypkin said in 
an interview monitored by the BBC 
here. 

He did not elaborate on the prop- 
. osed plant. 

-.The envoy said Moscow was com¬ 
mitted to nuclear industry “because 
•’ we believe that the use of oil or 
natural gas to generate electricity is 
" coming to an end." 

The Soviet Union was to bave 
\ provided two nndear reactors for a 
plant to be built in Libya by the 
Belgian firm Belgonudeaire, but the 
project was shelved in 1984 after 
objections were raised, including by 
theU.S. (Reuter, AP) 
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About 200 Easter pilgrims from Ethiopia demonstrate yesterday 
across from the Prime Minister’s Office in Jerusalem. They are urging 
the government not to yield to Egypt’s demand to transfer control of 
two chapels in Den* a-Soltan, adjacent to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, from the Ethiopian Church to the Coptic 
Church. The poster at the bottom reads; “Our right to Deira-Sultan is 
based on 3,000 years of life there.” (Dan Landau) 


Aid allocated to 
Jordan Rift farmers 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A team of senior 
Treasury, Agriculture and World 
Zionist Organization officials was 
instructed yesterday to provide Jor¬ 
dan Rift Valley settlements with 
enough money to bring in this year's 
harvest. 

The decision was taken at the end 
of an hour's meeting with the set¬ 
tlers' representatives at the Prime 
Minister's Office. 

The settlers had described their 
problems to Prime Minister Peres. 
Finance Minister Nissim, Agricul¬ 
ture Minister Nehamkin, Absorp¬ 
tion Minister Tsur and to Deputy 
Prime Minister Levy, who visited 
moshav Masu’a on Friday. 


Yisrael Nedivi, secretary of the 
Jordan Valley Regional Council, 
asked for an immediate allocation of 
S6 million for this year and to pre¬ 
pare for next year. 

The fanners are to present the 
committee with a detailed list of 
their needs for the next three 
months, and the experts are to reach 
a decision by Wednesday on the 
amount to be allocated. 

The experts - Meir Ben-Meir. the 
Agriculture Ministry director- 
general, Yehuda Dekel. the WZO 
Settlement Department director- 
general, and Aharon Fogel of the 
Treasury - were told the ministers 
will endorse any decision they take 
as long as it is unanimous, an aide to 
Peres told The Jerusalem Post. 


‘Mormon group opposed 
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By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

John Heinerman, a Mormon critic 
of his church’s policy, is planning to 
come to Israel this month in connec¬ 
tion with the controversial Brigham 
Young University centre being built 
on Ml Scopus in Jerusalem. 

Heinerman, the author of The 
Mormon Corporate Empire, a sca¬ 
thing criticism of his faith's business 
practices, is professor of anthropolo¬ 
gy at the University of Utah and 
director of the Anthropological Re¬ 
search Centre in Salt Lake City. He 
is also reportedly part of a group of 
Mormons who oppose the B YU cen¬ 
tre. 

According to anti-BYU activists 
who have spoken with Heinerman, 
he and several other Mormons do 
not want a Mormon presence where 
it is not wanted. He is also said to fee! 
that the Mormons could not abide by 
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A Hearty Welcome to our Friend 

HARRY STERN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Founder and generous supporter 
who has come to Jerusalem 
with members of his family and friends 
to dedicate the 

Harry and Martha Stem 
Diagnostic Center 

in the 

Shaare Zed eh Medical Center, Jerusalem 
All are Welcome to attend the Dedication Ceremony 
on Thursday, May 15,1986, at 12 Noon 
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Tlie School «**»«*»<» 

of Social Woffc faSooeiy 

in cooperation with The Friends of Israel Educational Trust 
invite the public to the fourth 

Richard M. THmiiss Memorial Lecture 

by 

Dr. Ann Oakley 

University of London 
on 

Soda! Welfare and the Position ofWomen 

at the 

Bett HUfcndorf Faculty Clob Hobrow ^ 

on Sunday, May 18, 1986 » at 4:00 pjn.__ 


any agreement not to engage , in 
missionary work. 

Heinerman reportedly told infor¬ 
mants that the news of a recent 
Mormon demonstration in Salt Lake 
City against the BYU Jerusalem cen¬ 
tre had been kept out of the media by 
the church. 

He is also said to have information 
about the failure of church leaders to 
keep an agreement with the Saudi 
government not to proselytize in 
Saudi Arabia, which led to the arrest 
of a number of Mormon officials by 
the Saudis. 

Dr. David Galbraith, director of 
the BYU programme in Jerusalem, 
told 7 he Jerusalem Post yesterday 
that he had not heard of Heinerman 
until he read a news item about him 
last week. A call to the U.S. elicited 
the response that “there was uo 
special interest in him in Utah,” 
according to Galbraith. 

Yiddish actor Bernardi 

• LOS ANGELES. - Veteran actor 
Hershel Bernardi, who started his 
career as a three-month-old on the. 
Yiddish stage, died here over the 
weekend of a heart attack at the age 
of 62. 

Bernardi scored his greatest theat¬ 
rical success in Fiddler on the Roof. 


HOME NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Denver Boot respite 

Cars parked illegally in Tel Aviv 
on Remembrance Day tomorrow 
and Independence Day (Wednes¬ 
day) will not have their wheels 
clamped in a Denver Boot, the city 
said yesterday. But their owners will 
still face a fine. 

Kindergarten insurance 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Children attending 
private kindergartens will be co¬ 
vered by a compulsory comprehen¬ 
sive accident-insurance policy start¬ 
ing in September. 

"Hie policy, prepared for the Asso¬ 
ciation of Private Kindergartens by 
the Hamagen insurance company, 
will cost parents NTS 12 per year per 
child. Among the benefits will be 
coverage of medical expenses not 
paid by the health funds, and an 
allowance equivalent to S20 a day if a 
working mother has to take time off 
from work because of her child's 
aeddenr. 

Modern Living Fair 

TEL AVIV. - Over 200,00 people 
are expected to attend the Modem 
Living Fair for consumer goods to be 
held at the Tel Aviv Fair Grounds 
from May 22 to June 7. 

Tickets will cost NIS 6 for adults 
and NIS 4.5 for children and sol¬ 
diers. 

High court orders city 
to allow petitioning 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The High Court of Justice yester¬ 
day approved a petition from the 
Citizens Rights Movement to order 
the Netanya municipality to allow 
the CRM to set up tables to collect 
signatures on a petition in the town. 

The CRM had tried to set the 
tables in April to collect signatures 
against the local tax rate. Mundpal 
workers had forced party activists to 
take the tables away. 

Eastern bloc dancers 
to perform here 

HAIFA. - Poland, Romania and 
Yugoslavia are to partidpate in the 
Israel Folklore Festival here in July. 

Festival organizer Shmuei Bialik 
said it would be the first time these 
countries sent dance troupes. 

Yesterday a four-member Russian 
delegation in Israel to mark the 41st 
anniversary of victory over the Nazis 
was greeted at Haifa City Hall by 
Mayor Arye Gurel. .- 


^Shoatfon video 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LOS ANGELES. - Shook, the 9% 
hour Holocaust documentary film by 
French journalist Claude Lanz- 
raann, will be released in video cas¬ 
settes on. July 16 by Paramount 
Home Video. 

The video cassette version will sell 
for a record price of $299.95 and has 
been divided into five cassettes. No 
rental price has been announced, but 
it is also expected to set a record. 


Sophie Dubnov-Erlich 

Sophie Dubnov-Erlich, the eldest 
daughter of the Jewish historian Shi¬ 
mon Dubnov and wife of pre-World 
War II Bund leader Henryk Erlich, 
died in New York at the age of 101 
last week. 

Dubnov-Erlich was a Bundist in¬ 
tellectual, writer, poet and trans¬ 
lator. She was instrumental in setting 
up Jewish trade unions in Czarist 
Russia and Poland. 

Her father was murdered by a 
Gestapo officer in Riga, Latvia, on 
December 8, 1941. Apparently at 
about the same time her husband, 
and another Bundist leader, Victor 
Alter, were killed on Stalin's orders 
in a jail in the Soviet Union. 

(A.Z.) 
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Rottibsrg School tor Ovwsms Students 

Offers 

Summer Courses 1986 



Second Session: 
August 3-25 
Israel Studies 


Languages: 

July &-August25 

Intensive Language Courses: 

Modem Hebrew 

BlWcal Hebrew 

Literary Arabic 

Spoken Arabic 

Yiddish 


IM Session; 

Jlrty 6-29 
Archaeology 
Jewish Thought 

Jewish History Holocaust Studies 

MiddfoEastStudes BWe 

Literature International Studies 

Ait Jewish Music 

Language of Instruction: Ehgpteh AM Other* contact 

50% reduction tor Israeli citizens. Dept of Summer Courses 

For Information In the U^A, contact: Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

Office of Academic Aflalis _ Ro Wie^Sd willorfe^eMSe^ 

A^toF^oflheHe^Unl^ 

New York. NY 10021 

TeL (212) 472-228 mOM-wh 
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Israel Association for Canadian Studies 
The Programme of Canadian Studies 
Co-sponsored by the Government of Canada and 
Ralph and Roz Halbert, Toronto 
and The Leonard Davis Institue for International Relations 
cordially invite the public to a lecture by 

Maureen Appel Molot 

Political Science Department 
Carleton University, Ottawa 
on 

Canadian Foreign Policy: 
the Conservative Agenda 

on Sunday, May 18,1986 at 4:00 p-m. 
at the Truman Building, Room 104, Mount Scopus Campus. 





President Herzog accepts a copy of the animal state comptroller’s report from Comptroller 
Yitzhak Tunik yesterday. (Scoop SO) 

Case for nuclear plant not yet proven 


By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A complete chapter of the State 
Comptroller's Report is devoted to 
the subject of Israel's acquisition of a 
nuclear reactor to generate electric¬ 
ity. It is based on reports made over 
die preceding five years, and while 
the statement that the probability of 
a serious accident at a nuclear plant 
is low rings ironically in face of the 
Chernobyl disaster' most of the 
issues dealt with, and the conclu¬ 
sions. are still relevant. 

Much of the state comptroller’s 
report is a recapitulation of the one 
prepared in 1980 by the then presi¬ 
dent of the Haifa Technion, Amos 
Horev. and he finds it necessary to 
repeat Horev's call for a single orga¬ 
nizational, executive body to coor¬ 
dinate the government's policy on 
nudear power. 

The state comptroller points out 
that while the question has been 
under consideration since 1962, 
when the Yifiah Committee envis¬ 
aged a nuclear power station in op¬ 
eration by the end of the Sixties, no 
properly-organized institutional 
structure has yet crystallized to deal 
with this complicated subject in an 
orderly fashion. He rites the Minis¬ 
try of Energy's explanation that it 
had deliberately refrained from set¬ 
ting up such a structure so long as 
there was no assurance that anything 
would come of the project. 

As things stand, there are three 
bodies dealing with the subject: the 
Energy Ministry’s nuclear energy 
branch; the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mittee; and the Nudear Research 
Gty at Dimona. The Israel Electric 
Corporation has its own department 
of nuclear planning. 

The report notes that the initial 
agreed solution has_yet been found 
to the problems of cooling the reac¬ 
tor, ensuring its safety, and remov¬ 
ing the waste products: Furth¬ 
ermore, the technical and economic 
examinations were conducted on a 
reactor model that is not available 
for purchase. 

The Horev Committee in July 
1982 recommended the acquisition 
of a nuclear power station “as soon 
as possible," but the government 
rejected its recommendation that it 
set up an operative body, e.g., a 
government company, to handle the 
whole matter. 

The Electric Corporation's de¬ 
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velopment plans include the erection 
of additional power stations to begin 
operating in the mid-Nineties. A 
nuclear station was to have been part 
of this programme, replacing coal- 
fuelled stations. In the circumst¬ 
ances, however, plans for building 
another pair of coal-fuelled stations 
are proceeding. 

■This fact,” says the state com¬ 
ptroller. "found expression in the 
summary of the discussion in the 
executive committee [on October 
20. 1985}. from which it may be 
concluded that the erection of nuc¬ 
lear reactors and their integration in 
the electricity network in the coming 
decade had, for the time being, been 
dropped from the agenda." 

The report points out that no 
es timat ed cost of producing one kilo¬ 
watt of electricity in a nudear plant is 
over $2,000, whereas the threshold 
of economic feasibility (based on the 
cost in a coal-burning plant) is below 
SI .000. 

The state comptroller notes that 
the capacity of available nuclear 
plants may be too great for the 
country’s existing energy system. 
More recent nuclear technology may 
be applied to commercial production 
by the end of the century and come 
up with something more suited to 
conditions in Israel, he says. 

Strategically, it is not at all certain 
that the available nudear technology 
is superior to that of coal, the report 
says.'Adoption of nucleai technolo¬ 
gy exdusively means, dependence on 
the manufrfcttEfeftjf the Fe4ct8zrand 
the supplier of the fuel. 

The report summarizes the 
negative opinion of the former chief 
scientist in the Energy Ministry 
based on conditions existing in 1984. 
The only advantage he saw in a 
nudear power plant was the relative 
ease of storing fuel reserves for a 
year or more and the ability to 
import the fuel by air. 

In his view, the disadvantage 
should predude Israel from acquir¬ 
ing nudear reactors in the next few 
decades even if one could get them 


for next to nothing. For example, a 
nuclear reactor would be competi¬ 
tive with a coal-fuelled station only if 
the price of coal were as high as S75 a 
ton and-the alternative interest rate 
to the economy as low as 6 per cent. 

Countering the argument that a 
nuclear plant would free us from the 
need to import conventional feel to 
produce electricity, the former chief 
scientist said that whereas power 
srarions using coal or heavy oil 
( mazut ) have a wide choice of 
sources for those feels, a nudear 
reactor creates a dependence on a 
single feel supplier. 

(The state comptroller notes that 
this view is rejected by the ministry, 
which maintains that Israel can get 
nuclear fuel from a number of 
sources.) 

The chief scientist pointed to 
other alternatives, cheaper even 
than coal, such as the fuller exploita¬ 
tion of solar energy, the exploitation 
of wind energy, and the direct burn¬ 
ing of shale oil, garbage and agri¬ 
cultural waste. Within five years, he 
said, these methods could produce 
about 1.200 megawatts, but if we 
dedde on a nuclear project, the 
investment in these alternatives 
would be greatly reduced or perhaps 
cut off altogether. 

After describing two more nega¬ 
tive points about nudear reactors 
raised by the former chief scientist, 
the state comptroller writes: 'The 
document also discusses the ecolo¬ 
gical dangers stemming from the 
absence of a reasonable solution to 
tiie problem of waste removal; the 
problem of ensuring the safety of the 
reactor; and the limitations on dis¬ 
trict planning that will result from its 
existence." 

This relegation of the ecological 
and safety aspects of nuclear energy 
to an “alsoran” status standsoutin a 
penden.ee on ■ jchapteT devoted almost entirely to a 
■ Fe&ctSirand 1 review of the economic cori£d6ta- 
tions. The reason is summed up thus: 

When the acquisition of reactors 
was discussed, the questions raised 
were mostly financial ones, thus 
shifting the discussion from the cen¬ 
tral question, “Should a nudear 
reactor be acquired and put into 
operation?" to the question. “How 
can a nudear reactor be acquired 
under the best finandng terms?” 

Taken all in all, the state com¬ 
ptroller’s report implies that the 
advocates of a nuclear power plant 
still need to prove their case. 
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Chernobyl danger over, 
Soviet scientist assures 
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WHAT 1U1 GOING TO DO 
WITH THIS ROCKY 
DESERT? 

If you aim to make a veritable 
paradise of your garden whether 
It be a patch or a park but haven’t 
got the know how or the time then 
call in Avner and Gaby, our 
English speaking experts. 
They’ll design, plant and 
maintain your garden, large or 
small, your balcony or 
conservatory. They’ll plan and 
install irrigation equipment 
(saves you water and money) 
and If necessary they’ll provide 
you with a complete hydroponic 
(soil-less) system. At their 
nursery, G1NAT TAMAR, they 
have a complete range of 
seedlings, bulbs, plants and 
trees plus all the tools, pots and 
fertilisers required to help you 
create your Garden of Eden. 
Drop by at GINAT TAMAR 
they've a super selection of 
Fuchsias, assorted colours, this 
week. 17 REHOV BEiTAR (bus 
7), Sunday-Thursday 7 a.m. -6 
p.m. Friday 7-3 p.m. Tel. 02- 
719972. 
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Home In Jerusalem 

Don't end your visit to the Old. 
City without a stop at the only 
gallery in Israel where fibre is an 
art form — The Courtyard 
Gallery. Cotton, wool, silk and 
other natural fibres are fashioned 
into exquisite items. There’s fine 
art you can hang-on your wall —r 
weavings, _b atiks P .tapestrieSj. 
a p p I i q u a ri {f' Bed ufjjj‘1 

embroideries. Arid ingenious 
and attractive handicrafts, 
including sweaters, hand-woven 
shawls, chailah covers, kippot, 
pillows and Yemenite 
basketware. All by Israel’s 
leading fibre designers and 
craftspeople, and in a wide range 
of prices. The Courtyard Gallery 
open daily 10-6, Friday 10 -1. 

16 Tfferet Yisrael Street in the 
Jewish Quarter. Phone 287802. 


“THIS IS TOUR 
CAPTAIN SPEAKING... 

... Thank you for flying Ziontours 
Jerusalem. We will.be arriving at 
our destination with no 
complications because, as 
usual, we've thought of 
everything. This is our fifth year 
of serving Jerusalem's English- 
speaking community, who have 
come to depend on our friendly 
American-style service. And 
that's why we're prosperous: the 
customer comes first, and then 
comes back-a friend. When you 
get back to Israel, (pve us a call or 
drop in; we'd like to hear about 
your trip. ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM. 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Shamai St Post Office) 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8: Open every 
day from 8:30 am. to 6:30 p.m.; 
Wed. and Fri. fin 1 p.m. Over and 
out and lehhraot" 

Marie Feldman, 
Your travel professional 


HOORAY- 
THE ROAD TO MEI 
NAFT0AH IS OPEN 

and now you can drive in safety 
and comfort to the capital's * 1 
lovfiest restaurant In a fairy-tale 
setting with an idyllic view of the 
Jerusalem hills. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine — stuffed 
vegetables. Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish 
dishes, wines and liqueurs. It's 
the ideal place for you to take 
your visitors from hutz I’aretz. 
Now available for bamnitzvah 
lunches, weddings and sheva 
brachot. MEI NAFTOAH - at the 
Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem; 
after the two gas stations, take 
the new road on the right follow 
the RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Kosher of course and 
there’s parking. Open Sun-Thur 
noon til midnight. Sat after 
Shabbat Closed Friday. Tel 02- 
521374 ask for Mira or Eli. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 

that in Jerusalem, you can find 
original etchings by 
REMBRANDT, RENOIR and 
TOULOUSE LAUTREC? That 
MANE KATZ and KIKOINE are 
exhibited together with YOSSEL 
BERGNER and ADLEN? Thai 
there are oils by ROTH STEIN of 
the Jewish shtetl and water 
colours by HANDLER and 
SCHLOSS. This extensive 
collection is at a very special 
gallery in the centre of Jerusalem 
- ALEC'S FINE ART at the King 
Solomon Hotel, 32 King David 
St We're looking forward to 
showing you early AGAM prints 
and very recent VASSARELY 
serigraphs. And when your-eyes 
tire of looking at paintings (as if 
they ever mil) let them relax 
enjoying the munificence of our 
Persian carpet display - 
beauties from ISFAHAN, 
TABRIZ, HEREKE and 
KASHAN, tapestries by NAHUM 
GUTMAN, and sculptures by 
KAFRI, ORBACH and STEIN. 
Art is our love. Come share it with 
us. Come visit Jerusalem’s 
premier gallery, ALJEC’S FINE 
ART at the KING SOLOMON 
HOTEL Tel. 02-241433, ext 
2713. Open daily 9 am.-l 1 p.m. 
Saturday 7-11 p.m. 


MASHTELET 


.TiKTartai 


THE ONE-STOP NURSERY 

AVI doesn’t buy his plants from 
greenhouses in Tel Aviv where 
they’re grown in sponge and 
watered every day. He grows 
them himself in Jerusalem so 
that they are hardy, used to the 
local soil and require a minimum 
of watering, (which we’re not 
goiag s ta..get : very r much 4)f this 
summed-Ready for planting 
NOW—flowering in a couple of 
weeks — Petunias, Lotus, 
Dahlias, Carnations (American, 
Chinese etc.), Portulacca, 
Salvia (tall- or short), Ver- 
benia (various colours), 
Digitalis, Stocks, Phlox etc. Avi 
will also design, plant and 
maintain your garden. If you want 
to see an example of his work, 
drop by at the new ML Zion Hotel, 
by the Cinematheque. For 
everything for your garden, Avi 
and Yousouf (previously with 
Ben Gad nursery) at your 
service. MASHTELET AVI at 
GESHER MALKA — almost on 
the bridge, on the (eft, on the way 
to Kiryal Yovel from town. Tel. 
02-411853. Sunday-Thurs 7-3, 
4-6. Closed Wed. afternoon. 
Friday 7-2. 

RUCHAMA - ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE C00Kfflfo||f 
AT ITS BEST, 

Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it’s 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And* 
you'll come out with money in 
your pocket. At RUCHAMA’S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA’AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
.midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat Kosher. 
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MOSCOW (Reuter). - The scien¬ 
tists heading the clean-up of the 
Chernobyl area said that yesterday 
marked a turning point in the after¬ 
math of the nuclear disaster and all 
danger from the damaged civilian 
plant Chernobyl was finally over. 

“Theoretically, until today, there 
existed die possibility of a catas¬ 
trophe because a large amount of 
fuel and reactor graphite remained 
in an overheated condition. Now 
that possibility is no more,” 
Yevgeny Velikhov, vice-president of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
said in a statement. 

The statement did not make dear, 
however, whether the leakage had 
stopped. 

The Soviet government Saturday 
reported a sharp drop in radiation 
escaping from the power station's 
fourth reactor, which has been 
smothered in sand and other protec¬ 
tive materials since the aeddent on 
April 26. 

Velikhov, quoted by Tass news 
agency, said the clean-up operation 
was now advancing to a new phase. 
Experiments and measurements 
were being carred out to identify the 
most contaminated places. Radioac¬ 
tive substances were being encapsu¬ 
lated to ensure that radioactivity did 
not penetrate into ground water, he 
added. 

Builders, working in “difficult 
conditions of high radioactivity,” 
were freezing the soil around the 
reactor and burying it in concrete. 

When the measures are com¬ 
pleted. a decision would be taken on 
the resumption of work at Cher¬ 
nobyl, Ve likh ov said. 


Ivan Silayev, a first deputy chair¬ 
man of the presidium of the Council 
of Ministers, was quoted by Tass as 
saying, “The great catastrophes pre¬ 
dicted in the West have sot hap¬ 
pened. Today we are sure the danger 
has ended, although this does not 
mean that our work is over.” 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
has yet to comment publicly on the 
disaster. 

Meanwhile, Sweden's main radia¬ 
tion monitor closed this week-end 
for the first time since raising an alert 
about the aeddent two weeks ago. 

A message left on the radiological 
protection institute's answering 
machine told Swedes that it was safe 
to go outdoors, and to “ use water 
and milk without any worry,” but 
urged them to go on washing fruit 
and vegetables carefully. 

In Brussels, European Commun¬ 
ity (EC) officials said Italy has re¬ 
jected die community's agreement 
Saturday to ban fresh food imports 
from Eastern Europe, but the 11 
other EC states have decided to go 
ahead with the ban. 

But EC Executive Commission 
sources said they were confident that 
Italy would accept the import ban at 
the Foreign Ministers' meeting to¬ 
day. 

After the Chernobyl accident. Ita¬ 
ly required importers of fresh food 
from both within and outside the EC 
to present a certificate that it was fit 
for human consumption. It has de¬ 
clined to withdraw this requirement. 

Lebanon yesterday became the 
latest country to ban food imports 
from the Soviet Union and six other 
Eastern Bloc nations. 



Seven blacks die in S A 
weekend of violence 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Four black people were reported 
killed yesterday in political violence 
in South Africa as strife-torn Alex¬ 
andra township near Johannesburg 
spent a second day under a tight 
security crackdown by troops and 
police. 

The deaths brought to seven the 
number of blacks killed in unrest 
during the weekend. 

Local security men shot dead 
three black youths in the Diepkloof 
area of Soweto, Johannesburg's 
black satellite city. Police said the 
officials bad fired three rounds with 
their revolvers after a group of black 
youths stoned their vehicle. 

Residents said they beard gunfire 
and screaming just before midnight 
Saturday night and saw security offi¬ 
cials chasing youths. 

An angry black crowd stoned 
policemen who came.to take.the. 
bodies of the three youths to a 
mortuary. The police said they fired 
tear-gas into the crowd. 

Nearby, a police personnel carrier 
collided with a bus full of black 
passengers who immediately attack¬ 
ed the police. The policemen fled as 


Bahai ‘spy 9 among six 
executed in Iran 

TEHERAN (Reuter). - Three drug 
smugglers, two Afghan highway rob¬ 
bers and a Bahai were executed at 
dawn Saturday in the southeast Ira¬ 
nian city of Zahedan, the daily Isla¬ 
mic Republic said yesterday. 

The Bahai. Fedrous Shabrokh, 
was executed for “acting against the 
security of the Islamic Republic, 
spying for Israel and direct financial 
aid to Israel.” it said. 

Narcotics are an acknowledged 
major problem in Iran and one of 
those executed, Qader Shahouzehi, 
was charged with trading 5,399 sacks 
of opium. 


passengers set fire to the personnel 
carrier and destroyed it, the police 
said. 

In another incident, police fired 
tear-gas at blacks who hurled petrol 
bombs at one of their vehicles in the 
same area. 

A black bus driver was burned to 
death in Guguletu township near 
Cape Town during the night when a 
group of blacks set fire to his bus, 
police said. 

The police said they used firearms 
and teargas to disperse black rioters 
in several townships around the 
country. 

An uneasy calm ruled yesterday in 
Alexandra, occupied before dawn 
Saturday by nearly 1,700 police and 
troops in a massive security sweep. 

Armoured vehicles blocked all ex¬ 
its from the township andpeople^nd, 
vehicles entering or leaving it were, 
searched. Soldiers in combat gear 
and armed with rifles guarded the 
perimeter of the poverty-stricken 
township, sandwiched between 
some of Johannesburg’s wealthiest 
white suburbs. 


Princess Diana chats witii giant Srano wrestler Konisfiflri after she and 
Prince Charles watched the Sumo matches at Tokyo’s Ryogokn Sumo 
Stadium yesterday. (Reutertelephoto) 

Princess Di takes a poke 
at Japanese Sumo giant 

TOKYO (Reuter).-PrincessDiana Afterwards, she and Prince 
sampled Japanese culture yesterday, Charles talked animatedly with the 
first painting the eyes on a tiny doll’s biggest of the fighters, the 233-kg. 
bead and then playfully poking the 1.86 metre Konishiki, who hails 
belly of a quarter-ton Sumo wrestler, from Hawaii. 

She and Prince Charles on the “ They were surprised by the size 
first full day of their official tour of of said former grand 

Japan, received a rapturous wel- Tochinishiki, now manag- 

come from over 90,000 people who director of the Sumo Associa- 
Imed the streets to catch a glimpse of ti J n . m no wonder . Everybody 

, who sees him is surprised." 

Princess Diana then went barefoot .. , _ r . „ 

to receive lessons in the gentle arts of P°hce had to form human walls to 

flower-arranging and doll-making. keep back the surging crowds as 

She later joined her husband for uormally-polite Japanese jostled 
the sumo wrestling, sitting with him a^d pushed each other to get a 
in the stadium’s royal box. glimpse of the couple. 


Portugal, UK mark 600-year alliance 


LONDON (Reuter). - Portuguese 
President Mario Soares arrived in 
London yesterday to attend cere¬ 
monies commemorating the 600- 
year-old alliance between his coun¬ 
try and Britain. 

Soares and Prime Minister Anibal 
Cavaco Silva, will join Britain's 
Queen Elizabeth in a service of 
thanksgiving today to mark the 


anniversary of the Treaty of Wind¬ 
sor. 

The treaty was drawn up between 
English nobleman John of Gaunt 
and Portugal’s King Joao I, pledging 
“an inviolable, eternal, solid, perpe¬ 
tual and true league of friendship, 
alliance and union.” It was signed by 
the Portuguese monarch and King 
Richard U. 


8 electrocuted in Bangkok’s worst floods 

BANGKOK (Reuter).-Eightpeo- Floods paralysed large areas of 
pie were electrocuted in the past two Bangkok on Friday and Saturday 
days as Bangkok was hit by the worst .after 279 mm. of rain fell on the aty 
floods in its history, police said, in 24hours. 


Israel v Belgium 

Post Sports Staff . 

Israel will have a.home-tie next 
month in the second round of this 
year's European rone Davis -Cup 
after Belgium yesterday completed!! 
4-1 victory over Ireland. Israel had a 
bye in the opening round. 

In Rome national towns cfcatnpfam Shlomo 
GUcfcstria was beaten by Roman’s talented 
florin Segtvteana to the opening qu^faw 
ramd of the ItaBan Opes. Amos Maasdorf, 
who has soared Ugh in the world rankings, bn 


At the tournament of champions 
in New York there was a majorupset 
when Yannick Noah handed Ivan 
Lendll one of his rare defeats. The 
Frenchman won competently 6-3,7-5 
and meets a player on the come-back 
trail Gullenno Vilas who put out 
fellow Argentinian Martin Jaite in 
the other semi finaL 
Noah late last night beat Vilas 
7-6.6-0 to win the $615,000event. 

Kareem outplays 
Houston’s tower 

INGLEWOOD (AP). - Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar scored 31 points to 
lead the defending NBA champions, 
the LosAngeles Lakers, to a 119-107 ^ 
victory over the Houston Rockets in 
the opener of the Western Confer¬ 
ence finals. 

Abdul-Jabbar, 39, defended most 
of the time by 7-foot-4 Ralph Samp¬ 
son, went over and around his youn¬ 
ger foe with relative ease as the 
Lakers beat the Rockets for the 
ninth time in 11 games between the 
teams in the past two seasons. 

Good boxing Win 

Israel’s Yehuda Ben Haim had a 
I convincing points victory over • 
Japan's Kimiaki Takami in the open¬ 
ing round of the World Amateur 
Boxing Championships in Reno, 

Nevada. 

Ben Haim; who fights in the light 
flyweight (48 kilo) division won by a . 
4-1 count from the judges. 

Flames ahead 

CALGARY (AP). - Dan Quinn 
scored twice in less than two minutes 
midway through the second period 
and Mike Eaves scored a key goal in 
the third to lead Calgary to a 4-2 
victory over St. Louis Blues to give 
the Flames a 3-2 lead in the’ National 
Hockey League’s Campbell Confer¬ 
ence final. 

Game6 of the best-oT-7 Stanley Cap semffiari 
series is turigit in St Louis. The winners pfaty 
Montreal for the tide. 

Baseball: Saturday 

National League New York 5, C to rinmti 1; 
Chicago 6, San Diego 5: Montreal 3, Las 
Angeles 2,11 tarings Houston 6, P itts burg h 3; 
Atlanta 3. Phaaddphia 1; St- Louis 6. San 
Fnmdsco 3. 4 

American League: Cbirago 4, Oerdud 9 , II ^ 
tarings: Boston 4, Oakland 2, 10 tarings; 
BaUmore 5, Kansas Oty 2; New York 4, Tens 
3; Minnesota 12, Detroit 2; Seattle8, Toronto 7, 
,Uinh{B{?;M3wai>fccc4,G9Bf^^|2. 

a?*-. " .. ■ ' . ■ s; r.v . 

RUGBY: T&e SA Springboks defeated thevUt- 
iiig New Zealand rebetsIDe, Ur CayalLen,tii the 
first mnOldal Test at Newfands 21-15. 

Motor Racing: Fr e n chman Alain Proat drew 
iris McLaren to victory in the Monaco Goad 
Prix yesterday. 

SOCCER: Canada, rank outsiders fir the 
World Cap Otaris in Mexico, beat Wales M 
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EGYPT 


D*Dy bus 

S25 - $20* - One way 

S40-$30* - Tel Ariv -Cairo- Tel Arir 

S73 — $63*-Tel Ariv -Cairo-Td Am 
* 3 nights on BJ. base 
S79 - S69* - 4 deyj/3 nights on BJ 
bass ♦ panoramic tear 

$125-4 days / 3 nights on ball ooard 
2 days of louring in Cairo, Gin 
Pyramids 

$320- t days/7 nights on half board 

baas. Tearing En Cairo. 

Lasor and Aswan. Define 
botch in upper Egypt 
All the tours are available in deforce 
hotels __ 


Well arrange yoor visa (forTotaists) 
the same AwroaJyji - 

{subject to Consulate office boors) 


SPECIAL OFFER- FOR STUDENTS 

CARO A BACK - 3 NIGHTS . 

HOTEL LOTUS—(TOWN CENTER)554 


Dollar rates for tourists. 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


T<lAv,v; 1JI Hdv,-i.cn S; (03) 32 0*2 

JeniojtCT: i.'eV-Slr'j S*.<02) 246S55 
Tibcruj; (067) 30330. 205<0 

Galilee Tours 


For Monthly Rent 

2vj room furnished apartment. 

1 room apartment, completely 
furnished, telephone, and lift Near 
sea. Tel. 03-293163. 
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Information Centre 
Independence Day Events Committee 


Independence Day 5746 

38th Anniversary of the State of Israel 

Main Ceremonies and Events 


Eve of Independence Day 
Tuesday, May 13 


12 noon 


6:45 p.m. 

7:30 p.m.-l 2 midnight 
8:00 p.m. 

8:30 p.m. 

8:30 p.m. 

9:00 p.m. 

Independence Day 
Wednesday, May 14 

8:00 a.m. 

8:00 p.m. 

8:00 a.m.-midnight 
9:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 


9:00 a.m.-5:00p.m. 
9:00a.m.-2:0Q p.m. 

9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 

11:00 a.m. 

12 noon 


2:00 p-m. 

4:30 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Jerusalem, Knesset Building, reception for the 12 persons who will light the torches, by 
Knesset Speaker Shlomo Hillel, and presentation to them of the 5746 Independence Day 
Coin. 

Jerusalem, Mt Herzl, lighting the torches, to mark the end of Remembrance Day and the opening 
of the Independence Day celebrations, with the participation of Knesset Speaker Shlomo Hillel. 

Eilat, public visits to naval base 

President Chaim Herzog wilt broadcast his Independence Day message, on radio and television 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres will broadcast his Independence Day message, on radio and 
television. 

Opening of Independence Day celebrations throughout the country. 

Tal Grove, festive evening for visitors to Hermon Concerteva 


Festive prayers at synagogues throughout the country. 

Opening of Sherutrom on Army Radio programme 

Independence Day celebrations and events in all local authority areas: processions of 
dancers, community singing and dancing, drama presentations, exhibitions, stage entertainment, 
festivals, sports contests, quizzes, etc. 

The Knesset opens its doors in honour off Independence Day on the theme of "Democracy' 
in Israel". On exhibit in the Knesset Building, the original copy of the independence Scroll, a huge 
photograph of the Scroll signing ceremony, photographs of Scroll signatories and the voice of 

David Ben-Gurion proclaiming the establishment of the State. 

Rafael (Israel Armament Development Industry) exhibition at Safad (details in the afternoon Dress 
on Tuesday, May 13,1986). . 

Min. of Defence plants, IDF camps and IDF equipment compounds open for visits by the ■ 

public (details in the afternoon press on Tuesday, May 13,1986). 

Visits to industrial plants, museums, beginning of tours at sites of first settlements, 
popular sports at local authorities, visits to camp sites, national parks, nature reserves 
country* NatUTO Ppot8ction Society and Keren Kayemeth Leisrael sites throughout the 

Givat Ram, Jerusalem, The Hebrew University opens its doors to the public (details in 
afternoon press on Tuesday, May 13,1986). • 

Jerusalem, President's Residence, reception for outstanding soldiers. 

Jerusalem Jerusalem Theatre. World Jewish Youth Bible Quiz, with the participation of Prime 

, KneSSe ! § p P ker Shlomo and Deputy Prime Minister, Yitzhak 1 
Navon, Minister of Education and Culture 

Co ?^ rtev ? Hermon, by Young Philharmonic and instrumentalists Israel . 

Philharmonic and Israel Chamber Orchestra (details in afternoon press on Tuesday, May 13,1986) 

Jerusalem, Yeshurun Central Synagogue, Independence Day cantorial concert with the 
participation of cantors from Israel and abroad. Admission free. 

Jerusalem, President's Residence, reception for the diplomatic corps. 

T !lf5’ re ' dist r ibution 01 Israel Prizes, in the presence 'of.the President,' 
5n Wth ^ e . participation of Prime Minister Shimon Peres, Knesset (Speaker 
Shlomo Hillel, and Deputy Pnme Minister Yitzhak Navon, Minister of Education and Culture. 

The Information Centre wishes all the citizens of Israel a happy, 

enjoyable Independence Day 
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Second 

Wind 

Suddenly, 
The Tax Bill 
Is Picking 
Up Speed 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 


Washington 

■“S ““n two weeks ago. Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, 
■ the Republican leader, proclaimed that tax revi- 
Sion legislation was "hanging by a thread.” Now, 
following one of the most surprising legislative 
turnabouts in years, Mr. Dole and other leading senators 
ana representatives from both parties believe that the 
biggest changes in the Federal income tax law since 
World War II will almost certainly be enacted before the 
end of the year. 

The crucial advance came early Wednesday, when 
the Senate Finance Committee voted unanimously to ap¬ 
prove a bill that would sharply lower tax rates and abol¬ 
ish dozens of special breaks for businesses and individu¬ 
als. After months of contentious debate, in December the 
House of Representatives passed a measure similar hi 
principle, though different in important respects. 

The bills would affect the taxes paid by almost every 
house hold and company in America. Rarely has Con¬ 
gress advanced such a sweeping change. 

In the Senate committee’s version, most people 
would be taxed at a rate of 15 percent, and the top tax 
rate, now 50 percent for individuals and 46 percent for 
corporations, would be reduced to 27 percent and 33 per¬ 
cent respectively. Deductions would be permitted for 
mortgage interest payments on as many as two homes, 
state and local income and property taxes and charitable 
contributions for taxpayers who itemize. But deductions 
for Individual Retirement Accounts, state sales taxes, 
union dues and interest payments on other than mort¬ 
gage loans would be repealed or sharply restricted. 

Capital gains would be taxed at the same rate as 
other income. Rich people would no longer be able to 
shelter their income by investing in office buildings or 
cattle-feed syndicates, and many of them would owe 
higher taxes. But most Americans would have somewhat 
lower tax bills, and millions of poor people would be re- 
moved fromthe rolls.. . ' . 

1 ' /Business taxes would be raised by $100 billion over 
five years. That increase would fall primarily on indus¬ 
tries that, because of various tax preferences, now pay 
little or nothing. A stiff minimum tax would prevent cor¬ 
porations from escaping taxation altogether. But busi¬ 
nesses that now make little use of tax breaks — grocery 
stores and electronics companies, for instance — would 
end up with lower taxes. 

President Reagan, who has put what he calls tax re¬ 
form at the top of his legislative agenda for his second 


term, was clearly pleased. In Tokyo for the international 
economic meeting, he did not try to influence senators 
while the committee was going through Its painstaking 
negotiations. But on his first morning back home, ac¬ 
cording to his spokesman, the President telephoned 
Senator Bob Packwood, the Finance Committee chair¬ 
man, to congratulate the Oregon Republican for having 
“moved us one giant step further down the road toward 
meaningful, historic tax reform,” and be praised the 
measure in his weekly radio address yesterday. 

One school of thought holds that the absence of the 
President and his staff was advantageous to Senator 
Packwood, whose tax package necessarily involved a 
series of tradeoffs. Had they been in town, according to 
this view, his advisors and maybe even the President 
himself might havel>lown up the packagers'a 1 whole by 
objecting to various parts of it as It was. King assembled. 

Similarly, the President's departure may have con¬ 
tributed to Congressional movement on the Federal 
budget. Following Senate passage of a budget the previ¬ 
ous week, after Mr. Reagan left for the Far East, the 
House Budget Committee last week approved, on a 
party-line vote, a budget cutting his military budget 
below this year's level and raising taxes. 

Whatever the President’s role, the committee's ap¬ 
proval of the tax bill confirmed the long-held view of Rea¬ 


gan Administration strategists that If lawmakers were 
faced with a public vote on whether to approve tax-revi¬ 
sion legislation or retain an unpopular system, they 
would have no choice but to approve the bill. 

The measure could still be derailed on the Senate 
floor next month or in a subsequent House-Senate confer¬ 
ence. The unanimous vote of the committee belied the 
widespread opposition of the members to particular 
aspects. Not until after midnight Tuesday, when a deal 
was cut that would retain tax shelters for investors in oil 
and gas exploration, did Mr. Packwood have a majority. 
Once a bare majority of the committee members were 
aboard, the others cast their votes for the bill to make 
sure Mr. Packwood retained small favors for their con¬ 
stituents. 

The Coming Fight on Preferences 

Senate rules permit unlimited debate and unre¬ 
stricted amendments. Senators are already drafting 
floor amendments that would restore full deductions for 
I.R.A.’s, business meals and interest payments and per¬ 
mit a lower rate for capital gains. 

Furthermore, the myriad lobbyists who are paid 
handsomely to defend their clients’ tax breaks will be out 
in force. The real estate industry, which donates millions 
of dollars to Congressional election campaigns each 


£’% 
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year, believes it would be devastated by the abolition of 
tax shelters. Financial institutions, another powerful in¬ 
terest, say people will no longer be able to save for retire¬ 
ment if I.RJL’s are not deductible. 

But the unanimous Finance Committee vote may 
give senators some political cover from the lobbyists 
when the bill reaches the floor. That is because of all the 
committees of Congress, its members. Democrat and 
Republican, have the closest ties to the interests that 
benefit from tax preferences, and, as Senator Daniel Pat¬ 
rick Moymhan, Democrat of New York, put it last week: 
“Any bill that passes the Senate Committee on Finance, 
20 to 0, has got to have very strong prospects.” 

The conference between the House and Senate may 
pose a greater problem. The Senate bill would retain spe¬ 
cific tax breaks for oil and gas producers, banks, insur¬ 
ance companies and dozens of other industries, while re-' 
pealing most individual deductions.' The House legisla¬ 
tion, on the other hand, would repeal most of the industry 
tax preferences and retain most of those enjoyed by indi¬ 
viduals. 

However, Dan Rostenkowski, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who steered the bill 
through the House, was among the many optimists. “The 
differences, should we see each other In conference, can 
be ironed out,” the Illinois Democrat said. 



President Reagan at 
the economic summit 
meeting In Tokyo 
last week. 
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Thinking in Unison at the Summit 


T HE seven major industrial 
democracies found much to 
agree upon last week at their 
summit in Tokyo, and they man¬ 
aged, as summiteers will, to finesse 
sharp differences. The statements 
they produced on world politics and 
economics were specific, but not 
without carefully cut loopholes and 
omissions, allowing each head of 
state to report home that the meeting 
had been a victory for, variously, the 
United States, Canada, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

In their political statement, the 
seven condemned Libya as a sponsor 
of terrorism, a stipulation demanded 
by the United States, Britain and 
Canada. The statement also called 
for measures against terrorists and 
their sponsors, including a ban on 
arms sales, limits on the size of dip¬ 
lomatic missions, improved extradi¬ 
tion procedures, stricter Immigra¬ 
tion and visa requirements and the 
“closest possible” police and se¬ 
curity agency cooperation to combat 
terrorism. But the statement fell 
short of endorsing the use of military 
force, such as the United States raids 
on Libya, and did not mention spe¬ 
cific economic action against Libya 
—two things the United States would 
have welcomed. Japan and France 
were unenthusiastic about ‘the ter¬ 
rorism statement, but Secretary of 
State George P- Shultz, said it 
amounted to a message for Col. 
Muamm&r el-Qaddafi, the Libyan 
leader: “You’ve had it, pal.” 

. The statement also chided the 
Soviet Union for delaying the release 


of information on the nuclear acci¬ 
dent in the Ukraine; praised the 
United States for its “negotiating ef¬ 
forts” on arms control, and called on 
Moscow to “negotiate positively.” 

The economic agreements were 
broad and ambitious, but, finally, 
statements of intention that were not 
binding and not enforceable, except 
by self-discipline. They prescribed 
how the seven countries should coop¬ 
erate to avoid disruption in any of 
their economies. The aim of the prin¬ 
cipal agreement was to reduce sharp 
currency variations through the 
newly formed Group of Seven, the 
chief financial officaJs of each of the 
summit nations, who are to meet at 
least once a year. Instead of trying to 
deal with currency fluctuation 
through governmental buying and 
selling, the group is to monitor the 
basic economic policy and perform¬ 
ance of each country — inflation, in¬ 
terest rates, growth, unemployment, 
deficits, trade balance—and recom¬ 
mend change when the actions of one 
country threaten to disrupt the 
others. (Managing the/loot, page 2.; 

On trade restrictions, and particu¬ 
larly those affecting agriculture, the 
seven agreed there were problems 
but set no date for dealing with them. 

In Japan, Prime Minister Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone came under criti¬ 
cism because of the summit's failure 
to meet his nation's concerns, nota¬ 
bly by acting to stem the rise of the 
yen’s value against the dollar. Partly 
as a result, his plan to call elections 
soon for both houses of parliament 
was jeopardized. 


The Tragically Tardy Response to Chernobyl 


A Worst Case That Isn’t a Scenario 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 


Moscow 

HE scene at Kiev Station in Moscow 
each morning last week told more 
about the Chernobyl nuclear accident 
than most of the Government's pro¬ 
nouncements since the explosion April 26. Hun¬ 
dreds of women and children streamed out of 
trains from the Ukranian capital, which is only 
. 70 miles from the damaged reactor. 

The full impact of Chernobyl was coming 
home. The Soviet Union seemed finally to un¬ 
derstand the magnitude of a nuclear accident 
that Western experts said fulfilled many of 
their worst-case expectations for the break¬ 
down of a reactor in a populated area. As more 
became known about the accident and its after- 
math, it was apparent that the highly central¬ 
ized Soviet system was in some ways ill-suited 
to cope with such a disaster. 

The near blackout on information, so strik- 
. mg in the first week, was lifted somewhat with 
increased coverage in the press, a tightly con¬ 
trolled news conference, a trip to the Kiev area 
by a press group that included a Western re¬ 
porter and a visit to Chernobyl by officials 
from the International Atomic Energy Agen¬ 
cy, a United Nations organization based in 
Vienna. The change, in keeping with Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev’s repeated appeals for greater 
openness, seemed partly the result of in¬ 
creased data available to Soviet officials. But 
it also suggested that the Kremlin was smart¬ 
ing from the international outrage over its ini¬ 
tial failure to report the accident for nearly 
three days. 

The official death toll remained at two, as 
originally reported by Moscow. About 30 plant 
workers and firemen exposed to potentially le¬ 
thal doses of radiation immediately after the 
accident faced an uncertain future in Moscow 
Hospital No. 6, and additional victims were 
hospitalized with radiation-related problems. 
More than 80,000 people living near the power 
station were evacuated, but it became clear 
that, inexplicably, the evacuation did not begin 
until 36 hours after the accident, and some 
residents did not leave until May 6. 

Kiev, with a population of 2.5 million the 
third largest city in the Soviet Union, was no 
longer the carefree metropolis depicted on 
television in the first days after the explosion. 
The small group of correspondents permitted 
to visit the city reported no panic, and Soviet 
officials insisted radiation levels were safe, 
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Deputy Prime Minister Boris Y. Shcherbina, 
head of commission Investigating Chernobyl 
accident, at news conference last week. 


but residents were instructed to keep windows 
dosed, not to eat salad and to wash their hair 
and hands frequently. 

At the power station itself, according to Mor¬ 
ris Rosen, an American physicist who heads 
the safety department of the Internationa] 
Atomic Energy Agency, radioactive emissions 
were decreasing and the fire in the reactor's 
graphite core was out. (American technical 
experts believed the fire was still burning, 
however.) Mr. Rosen reported that workers 
were struggling to entomb the damaged core 
in concrete. That is considered the least peril¬ 
ous way of sealing off the mass of overheated 
uranium fuel and graphite that scientists said 
would emit radiation for years. 

Although no one could argue with Soviet offi¬ 


cials when they said the accident presented 
problems no country had ever faced, it seemed 
equally clear that the authorities had done lit¬ 
tle if any planning to'deal with a nuclear acci¬ 
dent and had misread the danger when explo¬ 
sions ripped through the No. 4 unit at Cherno¬ 
byl- Boris Y. Shcherbina, a Deputy Prime 
Minister and head of a Goverment commission 
investigating the disaster, said at a news con¬ 
ference that local officials initially underesti¬ 
mated the scope of the accident. 

The handling of the disaster underscored a 
Gorbachev refrain — that the Soviet bureau¬ 
cracy is unwieldly and fragmented and dis¬ 
courages crisp decision-making. Soviet spe¬ 
cialists in the West have said that a layered bu¬ 
reaucracy represents one of the biggest obsta¬ 
cles to Mr. Gorbachev’s campaign for eco¬ 
nomic revival and streamlined Government. 

Budging a Bureaucracy 

Some of the problems would be familiar in 
any bureaucracy: inertia, inflexible proce¬ 
dures, excessive paperwork and officials 
afraid of being second-guessed. But the Soviet 
system suffers from peculiarly Communist 
disabilities. Decades of control from the center 
and the dominant role of the party have 
numbed regional and local authorities. The in¬ 
centives for individual initiative are fewer and 
the price for error greater than in the West. In 
addition, the Soviet penchant for secrecy and 
collective action deprives officials of informa¬ 
tion needed to make fast decisions and forces 
endless rounds of consultation. 

In the case of Chernobyl, reactions were also 
hampered by tbe absence of safety precautions 
and rescue plans that nuclear power plant 
operators and regulators in the West have 
adopted largely in response to pressure from 
the public. “There's no anti-nuke movement 
here to keep the authorities honest and alert 
because there's no dissent,” one diplomat said. 

Despite the problems. Western experts gave 
the Russians credit for avoiding panic during 
the evacuation and for finding adequate hous¬ 
ing, clothing and food for the people being 
moved. Although Mr. Rosen and Hans Blix, the 
Swedish head of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, said they had not been given 
complete data about radioactive emissions, 
they reported that Moscow had agreed to share 
future measurements with the agency and the 
outside world. Daily readings from Soviet sta¬ 
tions will be relayed to nuclear regulatory 
agencies in various countries, Mr. Rosen said, 
but will not be made public. 
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Congress Balks 
At Sale of Missiles 
To Saudi Arabia 

The United States has sold billions 
of dollars worth of weapons to Saudi 
Arabia over the years, but last week 
Congress said no to the latest sale — 
advanced missiles valued at $354 
million. The White House said Presi¬ 
dent Reagan would veto the stop or¬ 
der, contending that it “undermined 
U.S. interests and policies through¬ 
out the Middle East.” 

Opponents of the sale portrayed 
the Saudis as uncertain allies who 
criticized the United States raid on 
Libya, helped, finance the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and ob¬ 
structed the American-sponsored Is- 
raeli-Arab peace, process. 

Donald T. Regan, the White House 
chief of staff, predicted that the Ad¬ 
ministration would change enough 
minds, in the Senate at least, to sus¬ 
tain a veto. The lopsided majorities, 
73 to 22 in the Senate and 356 to 62 in 
the House, surpassed the two-thirds 
margin for overturning a veto. But 
last week's debate dwelled on terror¬ 
ism, which many members of Con¬ 
gress may find easier to vote against 
than Mr. Reagan, who was expected 
to lobby strenuously before the next 
vote. 

On the antiterrorist front, the State 
Department called on Syria to expel 
the Abu Nidal organization — which 
has also been linked to Libya and the 
December attacks on airports' in' 
Rome-and Vienna from Syrian- 
controlled territory. And a Jorda¬ 
nian arrested in West Germany ac¬ 
cused Syria of playing a role in the 
bombing of a German-Arab Friend¬ 
ship Society in Berlin. 

Yitzhak Rabin, Israel’s Defense 
Minister, said Syria had organized 
the attempt in London last month to 
blow up an El A1 airliner. Syria 
vigorously denied both accusations 
but refused to waive the diplomatic 
immunity of three Syrians the Brit¬ 
ish police wanted to question. Yes¬ 
terday, Britain expelled them. 
Syria’s President, Hafez al-Assad, 
-seeking new friends, visited Jordan 
for the first time in six years. 

In Israel, Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres denied American news reports 
that his country and Syria were 
preparing to go to war. 

Shultz Praises an 
Imperfect Seoul 

Reagan Administration officials 
say the best way to nudge South 
Korea toward democracy is to en¬ 
courage President Chun Doo Hwan 
and avoid angering his Government. 
Accordingly, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz praised Mr. Chun 
during a 24-hour visit last week and 
steered clear of the country’s most 
prominent civilian politicians, Kim 
Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam. 

The two Kims rejected an imita¬ 
tion to join a group meeting with 
Gaston Sigur, an Assistant Secretary 
of State. Mr. Shultz breakfasted with 
11 public figures, including Lee Min 
Woo, the leader of the main opposi¬ 
tion party, who is secondary to the 
Kims in Korean political circles. 

Praising South Korea's “economic 
miracle” and the professionalism of 
its military, Mr. Shultz dismissed 
suggestions that Mr. Chun might be 
heading the way of the Philippine 
President, Ferdinand E. Marcos, 
who was forced from office in Febru¬ 
ary. 

After meeting the Korean Presi¬ 
dent, the Secretary reiterated his 
confidence that Mr. Chun will step 
down in 1988 as promised. But oppo¬ 
sition leaders argued that unless 
they can replace the indirect system 
of selecting the President with direct 
popular elections, Mr. Chun may ar¬ 
range to be succeded by another 
military man. Yesterday, after- an 
opposition rally to demand direct 
elections, radical youths threw 
stones and bottles at the police, in¬ 
juring 20 police officers. 

Waldheim Leads 
In Austrian Vote 

Kurt Waldheim did not set out to 
run cm his war record, but there 
seemed little doubt last week that it 
carried the former United Nations 
Secretary General a step closer to 
Austria’s presidency. Mr. Waldheim 
captured 49.6 percent of Sunday's 


vote to 43.7 percent for his Socialist 
opponent, Kurt Steyrer. The rest was 
split between Austria's emerging 
ecology movement and the far right. 
Mr. Waldheim is regarded as the 
odds-on favorite in a runoff against 
Mr. Steyrer on June 8. 

“It was certainly not pleasant, as 
you can imagine,” Mr. Waldheim 
said about accusations from the 
World Jewish Congress and others 
that he had lied about his service 
with the Nazis in Greece and the Bal¬ 
kans in World War II. “But it has 
probably had the opposite effect 
from what those who started it ex¬ 
pected that it would have.” 

The 67-year-old diplomat was run¬ 
ning an unexciting campaign until 
charges emerged that he had hidden 
his role as a staff officer under Gen. 
Alexander Lbhr, who was executed 
in Yugoslavia for war crimes. Mr. 
Waldheim seemed more feisty after 
that, crisscrossing the country to de¬ 
fend himself as a “decent soldier” 
who was only doing his “duty.” 
Among many Austrians, the accusa¬ 
tions, evidently stirred resentment 
against foreign meddling and, some 
feared, may have inspired an anti- 
Semitic backlash- 

ADuvafier Aide 
Goes on Trial 

As the court martial of Col. Sam¬ 
uel J6r6nrie got underway in a back 
room of the main police headquar¬ 
ter? in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, there 
was a feeling that everyone was 
trying to find his way. 

The Colonel, an especially close 
aide to the country’s exiled former 
President, Jean-Claude Duvalier, is 
accused of being responsible for Idl¬ 
ing four people and wounding five 
others in two incidents 18 months 
apart. Two of the victims were killed 
while they were in a crowd calling 
for the ouster of Mr. Duvalier, who 
fled the country Feb. 7. The colonel, 
who could be sentenced to 25 years in 
prison, has pleaded not’ guilty. 

The provisional Government of 
Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy said this 
was the first in a series of public 
criminal trials involving former offi¬ 
cials. Until now, officials of the 
Duvalier dynasty, which ruled Haiti 
for 29 years, had never been prose¬ 
cuted for the brutality and terrorism 
they used to control the people. The 
Government says it is working on 20 
cases involving former Duvalier 
aides. 

Time Runs Out for 
Oil Units in Libya 

The companies — Amerada Hess, 
COnoco, W. R. Grace, Marathon and 
Occidental Petroleum — had valued 
their tangible and intangible assets 
behind the lines in Libya at $2 billion, 
according to Congressional sources. 
The Treasury Department put the 
figure at “more than $1 billion.” But 
whatever the value once was, it is far 
less since the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, as part of its push at the Tokyo 
summit for stronger sanctions 
against Libya, decided to order the 
oil producers out of that country by 
June 30. 

The companies, which ship about 
500.000 barrels of Libyan crude to 
their European refineries daily, 
were exempted from the embargo 
the United States declared against 
Libya after the airport attacks at 
Rome and Vienna. The exception 
was designed to give them time to 
sell their equipment and interests. 
That was better, the reasoning went, 
than giving Libya the windfall that 
would have resulted from the compa¬ 
nies’ sudden departure. In the mean¬ 
time, the five producers were or¬ 
dered to deposit their Libyan oil 
revenues in special escrow accounts 
to be released when the sales were 
completed. 

The companies had hoped to sell 
their equipment to European con¬ 
cerns, but the Administration, which 
wanted the Europeans to join the em¬ 
bargo, forbade it. That essentially 
limited potential purchasers to Liby¬ 
ans, who are now in a position to pick 
up the assets for fire-sale prices. The 
companies willing to respond to the 
reports last week said they would 
abide by the new timetable, but they 
stressed that any losses they suf¬ 
fered would not make much differ¬ 
ence to overall profits. 
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Q & A: Coordinating Economies 


The Float, and How to Manage It 



By PETER T. KILBORN 


TOKYO 

HE leaders of the seven largest industrial 
democracies agreed at the economic 
summit here last week to set op a system 
that would help them manage a sloppy 
world economy. Following are questions and an¬ 
swers about the plan, whichits authors. Treasury 
Secretary James A. Baker 3d and Deputy Secre¬ 
tary Richard G. Darman , call "international eco¬ 
nomic policy coordination.” 


Question. What Is “policy coordination?” 

Answer. It means that the seven summit coun¬ 
tries— the United States, Japan, West Germany, 
Britain, France, Canada and Italy — will try to 
coordinate their domestic economic policies to 
attain steady growth with a minimum of infla¬ 
tion. If they succeed, the power of their combined 
economies is such that they could pull the rest of 
the world with them. 

Q. Does that mean the seven would adopt the 
same economic policies, the same tax systems 
and priorities In government spending, or that 
they would all perform the same way, with the 
same interest rates and inflation rates and so on? 

A. No. They would have compatible economic 
policies, not the same ones. There is room in this 
System for a great variety of priorities. They just 
have to be aimed at the common goal, growth 
with low inflation. 

Q. Have nations ever attempted this before? 

A. No. In 1944, at the World Monetary Confer¬ 
ence in Brett on Woods, N. H-, the objective was 
also healthy growth, but the system involved a 
rigid and automatic mechanism to control cur¬ 
rencies, and through them economies. Exchange 
rates were “fixed.” The dollar was tied to gold, 
and other currencies were tied to the dollar. The 
value of the British pound was set at $2.80. 

Q. What was wrong with that? 

A. For about 20 years, nothing. But in the mid- 
60’s, inflation started running faster in some 
countries than in others. Nations found them¬ 
selves fixing and refixing exchange rates to ac¬ 
comodate inflation. They abandoned fixed rates 
in the 1970’s and adopted “floating” rates. 

Q. What went wrong with that arrangement? 

A. Floating rates worked quite well for a while. 
But in the last four or five years, the exchange 
rates of some currencies became erratic. The 
great rise of the dollar until last year and now, 
the rise of the Japanese yen, have distressed the 
American and Japanese Governments. 

Q. How does the new system compare with the 
other two? 

A. It is a compromise system that the Treasury 
calls “managed floating,” part of a broader yet 
less rigid method of regulation. The rates are not 
fixed, but their variation is to be limited by ad¬ 
justing the basic mechanics of the economy. 

Q. Some economies, such as Germany’s and 


Japan’s, are very sound. Why would they want to 
coordinate policies with others? 

A. Because such countries might be even 
stronger. If (Hie nation falls into a recession, it 
can pull others down because its consumers and 
businesses stop buying imported goods. 

Q. But each of these c o untries has trouble 
enough developing its domestic economic poli¬ 
cies. Why do they think they can work any better 
with each other? 

A. They have developed a tool called “multilat¬ 
eral surveillance.” At least race a year, ranking 
financial officials will meet and talk about their 
national economies. Each country will submit a 
forecast of how it expects its economy to per¬ 
form. 

Then, if one nation's economy departs from the 
forecast—if Its interest rates or budget deficit or 
currency exchange rate go out of line with expec¬ 
tations—all the countries will consult and the er¬ 
rant country will attempt to adjust itself. 

Q. But would such a system prevent the recent 
problems of the dollar and the yen, for example, 
or the sharp rise In Interest rates of the late 70’s 
and early 80 ’s or the American budget and trade 
deficits? 


John Segal 

A. Probably not completely. But the better the 
system worked, the sooner it would catch the 
problems. That is the purpose of the cansnlta-- 
tions. 

Q. What H a country steps out of line for domes¬ 
tic political reasons, catting taxes so the govern¬ 
ment can win re-election, for example? Wouldn't 
the United States simply ignore the admonitions 
of other countries in such ci rc um stances? 

A. The United States certainly did ignore ad¬ 
monitions from the moment President Reagan 
took office and the budget deficit started grow¬ 
ing. But, the seven nations are betting that sur¬ 
veillance will involve some political pressure 
that might offset domestic partisan concerns. 
One government wil] have to answer to the others 
if its economy goes awry. The Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration says these international pressures can be 
strengthened with a technique called “enhanced 
surveillance.” . . .■ 

Q. How does that work? 

A. Some of Uie information a nation submits to 
its fellows might be made public. This could per- - 
suade the country to stick to its economic plans. 
But, as public disclosure is sensitive, the seven 
have yet to decide how it would be done. 



Debate on a Constitution Unsettles the Sandimstas-^ 



Nicaragua Tries to Put It in Writing 


By STEPHEN KINZER 


S Managua. Nicaragua 

INCE taking power after an armed insur¬ 
rection in 1979, the Sandinistas have 
| adopted various trappings of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. They have established 
an ostensibly independent judicial system, 
created a National Assembly and held a presi¬ 
dential election. Although these steps did not al¬ 
ter the fundamentals of Sandinista rule, they of¬ 
fered a measure of popular participation and won 
compliments from some West Europeans and 
Americans. 

Other foreigners and some Nicaraguans, how¬ 
ever, see a contradiction between the Sandinis¬ 
tas' stated desire for mass participation in deci¬ 
sion-making and the fact that the nine-man San¬ 
dinista National Directorate considers itself the 
people’s “vanguard,” with the right to make 
final policy decisions. 

This contradiction has been accentuated as the 
Sandinistas seek to write a Constitution to re¬ 
place the series of decrees under which they have 
ruled. The Government had hoped this process 
would help unify Nicaraguans; instead, it has 
spawned an unexpectedly troublesome debate. 

Several political parties have insisted that the 
new Constitution include points that make the 
Sandinistas uneasy. Rafael Cordova Rivas, a for¬ 
mer junta member who heads a Taction of the 
Conservative Party friendly to the Government, 
said his group would not participate in the consti¬ 
tutional debate unless the Sandinistas agreed to 
an introductory clause that invokes divine pro¬ 
tection and a provision allowing conscientious ob¬ 
jection to military service, which the Govern¬ 
ment has rejected in the past. 

Others have called for fundamental changes in 


the nature of the Sandinista army, which they 
say functions as the armed branch of a political 
party rather than as a national military force. 

A member of the National Assembly, Enrique 
Sotelo Borgen, said that Nicaraguans were not 
interested in the constitutional process at all “be¬ 
cause they are worried about food shortages, low 
agricultural production, transport problems and 
inflation.” 

The leader of the Independent Liberal Party, 
Virgilio Godoy Reyes, questioned the entire idea 
of public discussion of a Constitution, saying his 
party would refuse to participate. “There can be 
no freedom of expression regarding the Constitu¬ 
tion while a state of emergency is in effect,” he 
said. La Prensa, the opposition newspaper, is 
subject to Government censorship. 

The ‘Vanguard’ Issue 

A leader of the Papular Social Christian Party, 
Luis Humberto GuzmAn, has urged that the con¬ 
stitution eliminate the Sandinistas' status as the 
Nicaraguan “vanguard,” which is central to 
their ideology. 

He said the “vanguard” concept, which the 
Sandinistas believe gives them an inherent right 
to role, “characterizes them as a group of vision¬ 
aries with magical abilities to direct a society of 
inept and ignorant people unable to make their 
own decisions.” 

A leading Sandinista commentator, Onofre 
Guevara, rejected Mr. Guzmdn’s argument, as¬ 
serting that the Sandinistas keep themselves in 
power because they are “the only force able to 
make the revolutionary social transformations 
that are under way here.” 

In any event, opposition parties have joined in 
the demand that any Constitution be submitted to 
a national plebiscite. The Government plans to 
hold a series of open meetings around the country 


at which citizens would be able to suggest provi¬ 
sions. The meetings were to have begun in Febru¬ 
ary. but as debate intensified the Government 
put them off until April. 

No meetings have yet taken place, however, 
and the Sandinistas said last week that the first 
will be held later this month. They called on “all 
political parties and. forces in the country to join 
patriotically in the process of constitutional dla- 
logue.” 

Opposition leaders immediately reiterated 
their objections. Several complained, that they 
had stm received no response to a proposal that 
they sent to the Government in January. . “ 

The proposal urged “the immediate, suspen¬ 
sion of hosifflities between Government and op¬ 
position armed forces as a preliminary step: to¬ 
ward a definitive peace agreement.” -■ 

_ TbeproposaI, w&ch was signed by six nah-San- 
diiusta political parties, also called on the Gov¬ 
ernment to decree a general amnesty, lift the 
state of emergency and convene new elections. 

™ “ tire Process has thus come to reflect the 
Si-?"? 1 * 5 the Sandinistas face as tbey-work to 
blend their Marxist convictions with other ideolo- 
gira. They regularly seek popular participation 
and urge citizens to express themselves. Yet 
such debates are inevitably .h^r 

cause no proposal Is accepted that transcends the 
bomidaries of Sandinista thought or offers alter¬ 
natives that could threaten the permanence of 
Sandinista power. 

In the coming weeks, asSandhrista- leaders 
ponder how to handle the irritating problems that 
have arisen in the constitutional debate, they will: 
once again have to decide how toplacate opposi¬ 
tion parties, whose continued cooperation is vital 
to their international image, without surrender¬ 
ing their own freedom tortile Nicaragua as they •' 
see fit. 
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Gandhi Tries to Play Peacemaker 


A Region Has Difficulty Staying on Speaking Terms 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


New Delhi 

ML 1 *“ eeti JS leaders of South Aslan nations in 
~f“ n J ber . President Junius R. Jaye warden© 

, Sri declared dramatically that hopes 

him XSZSZg*- “ He “ nnot - ^ <Suly 18 “ he 'P 

«p«5f!!if-5J!5. , ?. on£hs slnce - Mr - Gandhi's efforts to be a 
l Ji°tl lhe ““"fries surrounding India have 
}^Jl <D ? ppoimment * IncUa ' s mediation between the Sri 

iSfS« a T?!f r J ment M Tanm separatist guerrillas 
stalls amjd charges of bad faith on all sides. Last week. 

2?i5?5deteriorated further as Government offi- 
cjabblamed Tamil guerrillas for an explosion that de- 
stroyea an Air Lanka plane at Colombo airport Saturday. 
Wmng 16 passengers, and a blast that caused major dam- 
Jgf. at the city's Central Telegraph Office Wednesday, 
tolling at least 12 people. 

Moreover, talks between India and Pakistan are 
sputtering. “We made some progress, and then some¬ 
where along the line got bogged down.” A. P. Venkates- 
waran, the Indian Foreign Secretary, acknowledges. 

.. , Elsewhere in the region, there is more talk among 
diplomats about mutual problems, but solutions have 
rarely been forthcoming. Gunfire still erupts occasion¬ 
ally on India's border with Bangladesh; India's plans to 
expel hundreds of thousands of illegal Bangladeshi immi 
grants continue to infuriate that country. And despite 
talks during the last year, India and China have not re¬ 
solved a longstanding border dispute. 

Developments in Pakistan and Sri Lanka are India's 
most pressing concerns. Both countries have turned to 
the West for security assistance. American warships now 
make routine recreational stops at Sri Lankan and Paki¬ 
stani ports, and Pakistan has stepped up aid to Sri Lanka 
—prompting Indian officials to warn of a "nexus” of in¬ 
fluence that could undermine attempts to maintain what 
New Delhi calls a "neutral zone of peace” in the Indian 
Ocean. The situation is “disconcerting.” Mr. Venkates- 

waran said, although not 
a threat to security. 

The Tamil guerrillas 
seek an independent na¬ 
tion in northern and east¬ 
ern Sri Lanka, and India 
has sought a compromise 
that would offer the 
Tamils increased autono¬ 
my. Earlier this year, 
however, India withdrew, 
charging that Mr. Jaye¬ 
wardene had used an In¬ 
dian-sponsored cease-fire 
to build up his forces, 
then pulled back from an 
earlier willingness to 
make a deal. Contacts re¬ 
sumed last month, how¬ 
ever, with an Indian dele¬ 
gation visiting Colombo. 
Politicians say frus- 

Ganxna-Uttooa/Mblo Bartholomew tratiOO Over Sri Lanka 

has placed new pressure., 
on Mr. Gandhi to look tfaeblhercmyaiid let the-gue^rillas'- • 
■resume importing aims-from supporters in southern T - 
India,which has a population of 50 million Tamils.' Hut 
Mr. Gandhi has resisted the advice, evidently concluding 
that India should not be seen doing what it accuses Paki¬ 
stan of doing in the north Indian state of Punjab — help¬ 
ing the cause of secessionists. 

Indian-Pakistani relations have always had their ups 
and downs. The two countries have fought three wars 
since becoming independent in 1947. Mutual distrust, dip¬ 
lomats say. is based on both real and imagined reasons. 
But there was optimism in December when Mr. Gandhi 
and President Mohammad Zia ul-Haq df Pakistan 
pledged not to attack each other's nuclear installations 
and to make a major new effort to improve ties. 

Little has been accomplished since, however. There 
has been no progress in settling a border dispute in the 
uninhabitable Siachen glacier, and not much on increas¬ 
ing trade. India still accuses Pakistan of allowing Sikh 
e xt remi sts to be armed and trained in that country. A 
proposed meeting of the two countries' Home Secretaries 
was canceled when word of it was leaked. And Mr. 
Gandhi repeated recently that he fears Pakistan is mak¬ 
ing a nuclear bomb, a charge it denies. 

• Indian diplomats say that a potential new factor may 
have entered the calculation—the return of the popular 
Pakistani opposition leader, Benazir Bhutto, the daugh¬ 
ter of former Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who 




was executed in 1979. Some politicians believe she may 
succeed in forcing early elections and perhaps may even 
become Prime Minister. Miss Bhutto has called for a 
closer relationship with India, leading an Indian diplo¬ 
mat to say that it might "make sense" for India to delay 
negotiating a treaty until it becomes clear whether she 
will be in power soon. 

A large impediment to improving relations has been 
the two countries' differences over Afghanistan. Mr. 
Gandhi has frequently suggested that Mr. Zia has ex¬ 
ploited the presence of more than 100,000 Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan to justify a military buildup that, Mr. 
Gandhi says, threatens India. Now Afghanistan wants 
India to become involved in the Indirect negotiations that 
resumed last week in Geneva. Participants there were 
trying to link American and Pakistani offers to pledge 
noninterference in Afghanistan and Moscow's conditions 
for withdrawing Soviet troops. Improvement in Indian- 
Pakistani relations, many analysts say, will be difficult 
to achieve while the Soviet presence in Afghanistan gen¬ 
erates large-scale strategic concerns in the region. 



Explosions, 

A Replacement 
And an Election 


AFGHANISTAN 


His two predecessors were killed, but 
Babrak Karraal, who was installed as 
Afghanistan's leader when Soviet troops 
entered the country in 1979, apparently 
lost only his position as General 
Secretary of the People's Democratic 
Party last week. Tass, the Soviet press 
agency, said Mr. Karmal. was still 
President but had been replaced by a 
man known only as Najibullah, the 
former chief, of the secret police. 

Mr. Najibullah, who was tutored on 
the road to power by the K.G.B., ordered 
a crackdown on corruption in the 
tradition, Kabul radio said, of Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 


BANGLADESH 


President H.M. Ershad of Bangladesh 
had promised to end martial law when 
an elected Parliament took office. But 
after elections last week that were 
marred by violence and stolen ballot 
boxes. Genera] Ershad said a separate 
vote for President—to be held “soon”— 
would be required first. 

Election officials said results from 
dozens of the 300 districts were being 
withheld until more information was 
received on reported irregularities. Both 
the President's National Party, which 
was awarded nearly half the seats, and 
the opposition Awami League, which 
won nearly 100, agreed that fraud had 
been widespread. The League said at 
least 20 of its workers had been killed 
and 500 injured. 


SRI LANKA 


Guerrilla attacks, both urban and in 
the countryside, and military reprisals 
have killed more than 4,000 people in Sri 
Lanka, an island nation of 15 million, in 
three years. Since last weekend, two 
attacks the Government linked to 
members of the Tamil minority have 
been aimed at the country's economic 
vitals., . 

La# Saturday .guerrillas blew up an 
AirLanka plane boarding passengers at 
Colombo's international airport. At least 
16 people, including European and 
Japanese tourists and the wife of an 
offical of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization died ; dozens were injured. 
Five days later, at least 12 people were 
killed and more than 100 injured in an 
explosion at the Central Telegraph 
Office next door to the communications 
ministry in downtown Colombo. The 
explosion gutted the interior of the three- 
story building, which housed public 
telephones and telex machines and 
offices. 

Sri Lanka officials blamed groups 
demanding a separate Tamil state in the 
north and east for both attacks. "The 
bombings have just begun," one 
guerrilla leader said. He accused the 
Government of “atrocities and killings 
of innocent civilians in the eastern 
province.” But none of the more than 20 
Tamil political groups has taken 
responsibility for the airport bombing. 
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Shultz Visited the Philippines Last Week 


Reagan and Aquino Need Some Time to Get Acquainted 


By SETH MYDANS 


Manila 

HE'S still an enigma to them,” said one of 
Corazon C. Aquino's closest advisers. “The 
Americans really had long, friendly relations 

_ with Marcos, and now they're faced with 

something entirely new.” _ . 

In the crucial days of the revolt in February, the 
Ameri cans and Mrs. Aquino's backers cooperated to pry 
Ferdinand E. Marcos from his presidency. There was a 




happy moment when the two nations shared credit for 
the bloodless change of government. But in the 10 weeks 
since then, the Aquino and Reagan Administrations have 
been eyeing each other with some wariness as they seek 
a new working relationship. 

Manila is distrustful of President Reagan's long¬ 
standing friendship with Mr. Marcos and irked at what it 
sees as the tardy delivery of economic aid it understood 
had been promised. Washington seems puzzled by the 
ambiguities in the new Government's policy, in particu¬ 
lar its attitude toward the Communist insurgency, the 
American bases and the huge foreign debt. “I think there 



is not as much meeting of the minds between the Amer¬ 
icans and Cory as between the Americans and Marcos,” 
said a Philippine journalist. “They dealt with Marcos for 
20 years, and now they have Cory, an unknown and poten¬ 
tially dangerous factor.” 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz was here last 
week, and both sides seemed to make an effort at accom¬ 
modation. His 45-minute meeting with Mrs. Aquino, as 
described by the Information Minister, Teodoro Locsin 
Jr., avoided substantive discussion of their differences 
and was marked by formality and “a certain correct¬ 
ness” on both sides. 

The Philippines had been pressing for more aid than 
was in the limited package offered by the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration. Asked after the Shultz visit whether his Gov¬ 
ernment was satisfied with the package, Mr. Locsin said, 
“It’s not whether we're satisfied. It's what we have to 
live with." 

No Passport for Marcos 

The United States had been urging the Philippines to 
grant Mr. Marcos a passport so he could leave Hawaii for 
a third country. After talking with Philippine officials, 
Mr. Shultz concluded, “under the circumstances, he 
probably will be staying in Honolulu." 

Philippine officials had said Vice President Salvador 
H. Laurel was enunciating Government policy when he 
spoke in Bali, Indonesia, two weds ago of “cobwebs of 
doubt" about the Reagan Administration's attitude to¬ 
ward the new Government. Now the officials said Mr. 
Laurel had “spoken rashly” and “committed a gaffe" in 
his remarks. But the cobwebs of doubt remain, and they 
are mutual. At the news conference that concluded his 
visit, Mr. Shultz praised Mrs. Aquino’s warmth, dignity 
and qualities of leadership. But be also raised eyebrows 
among Filipinos when he seemed to go out of Ids way to 
praise Mr. Marcos as well for avoiding bloodshed during 
the final hours of his losing struggle to retain power: 

In fact, according to accounts emerging in Manila, 
Mr. Marcos repeatedly issued Orders to fixe on the rebel 


soldiers who were surrounded by crowds of civilians, 
only to have his orders ignored. 

Mrs. Aquino is indeed different from Mr. Marcos, in 
part because of her determination to reconcile the coun¬ 
try’s right wing, which her predecessor represented, 
with the left. In this, she is addressing the very problems 
of the Marcos Government that eventually led to the 
withdrawal of American support. But in doing so, she has 
created a period of uncertainly that has led to some of the 
American doubts about her administration. 

At a May Day rally, she worried some of ber support¬ 
ers by appearing on stage with two Communist leaders 
whom she had released from prison, and by sitting, how¬ 
ever unwillingly, through a rendition of the “Internation¬ 
ale,'* the revolutionary hymn. She appears to have only 
the formal support of many in the military, and not much 
support from American diplomats, for her attempt to ar¬ 
range a cease-fire with Communist insurgents. 

Her Government's public debate over whether to 
honor some $26 billion in foreign debts inherited from her 
predecessor has dam pened for the moment the climate 
for foreign lending and investment. And although her 
position on the two large American bases in the Philip¬ 
pines does not differ significantly from that of her prede¬ 
cessor — she says she will review the base agreement 
when it expires in 1991 — this question, too, remains an 
uncertainty for the Americans. 

The wariness with which the two governments seem 
to view each other is not altogether a disadvantage for 
Mrs. Aquino as she seeks to hold the support of both the 
right and the left in the Philippines. The tag line “U.S.- 
Marcos dictatorship*' is a rallying cry that is no longer 
available to leftist demonstrators. 

While the longstanding relationship between Wash¬ 
ington and Manila remains deep and warm, the formal¬ 
ity and'correctness with which Mrs. Aquino received Mr. 
Shultz may well be healthier and more realistic than the 
coziness of the Marcos years. “Now the world knows,” 
one political columnist wrote, "that we are no longer a 
tail on the kite of the State Department.” 
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Voters in 4 States 
St ick With 
Familiar Faces 

The 1986 primary election season 
has moved into full swing, with con¬ 
tests last weekend in Texas and a 
few days later in Ohio, North Caro¬ 
lina and Indiana. Last week’s results 
contained few surprises. Familiar 
candidates prevailed over newer 
ones, local and regional issues domi¬ 
nated and there was no clear clue to 
the year’s major question: Will the 
Republicans, with 22 seats at stake, 
hold their Senate majority? 

In North Carolina, control of the 
state Republican party was as much 
an issue as hardship In agriculture 
and textiles. David F. Funderburk, a 
college professor who was a protege 


of Senator Jesse Helms, lost the 
G.O.P. Senatorial primary to Repre¬ 
sentative James T. BroyhiU, a mod¬ 
erate conservative who has repre¬ 
sented his Piedmont, district in 
Washington since 1961. Mr. Broy- 
hill’s Democratic opponent for the 
seat held by Senator John P. East, a 
Republican who is retiring because 
of poor health, will be former Gov. 
Terry Sanford, who won 60 percent of 
the vote in a 10-candidate field. 

In Ohio, two Democrats, Senator 
John Glenn and Governor Richard F. 
Celeste, were renominated easily. 
The Republicans nominated a for¬ 
mer four-term Governor, James A. 
Rhodes, to challenge Mr. Celeste. 
Governor Celeste’s handling of a 
crisis in the state’s savings and loan 
industry and Mr. Rhodes’s age — he 
is 76 — are expected to be important 
general election issues. In Indiana, 
Senator Dan Quayle, a rust-term Re¬ 


publican, was unopposed, and Jill L. 
Long, a college professor, won the 
Democratic primary easily. 

No Senate seat was up in Texas, 
but Gov. Mark White, a Democrat 
whose popularity has been falling 
with the price of oil, won only 54 per¬ 
cent of the primary vote against five 
opponents. The man he ousted in 
1982, Bill Clements, the first Republi¬ 
can Governor of Texas since Recon¬ 
struction, easily led in a three-way 
race for his party's nomination. 


Senate Backs 
Military Reforms 

Marching in close-order drill, the 
Senate last week approved without 
dissent a sweeping reorganization of 
the nation’s military hierarchy. The 
95-to-0 vote was hardly unexpected. 
Last year, the House overwhelm¬ 
ingly approved a similar change; in 
February, a bipartisn commission 
headed by David Packard, a busi¬ 
ness executive who was Deputy De¬ 
fense Secretary in the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration, delivered similar recom¬ 
mendations, and last month Presi¬ 
dent Reagan endorsed them. 

The measure would make the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the principal military adviser to the 
President and give field command¬ 
ers more control over fighting forces 
in combat, thus diminishing the au¬ 


thority of the heads of the individual 
services. Advocates of the changes 
have said that poor coordination and 
rivalry between the Army, Navy and 
Air Force have produced an ineffi¬ 
cient military. Opponents, especially 
in the Navy, have said that the bill 
would give too much power to the 
Chairman’s general staff at the pos¬ 
sible expense of civilian control. 


2 Catholic Groups 
Held in Contempt 

A Federal judge in New York City 
gave the debate over the separation 
of church and state a new dimension 
last week, holding two major organi¬ 
zations of the Roman Catholic 
Church in contempt of court. The 
reason, he said, was their refusal to 
turn over documents subpoenaed in 
a six-year-old lawsuit over the 
church's tax-exempt status. 

The central question of the case, 
brought by Abortion Rights Mobili¬ 
zation, a Manhattan-based organiza¬ 
tion, and 20 other pro-choice groups 
and individuals, is whether the 
church’s campaign against abortion, 
including its opposition and support 
of candidates for public office, 
means that it cannot be given fa¬ 
vored tax treatment. Those who sup¬ 
port abortion rights are denied simi¬ 
lar advantage. 

The documents sought by the 


plaintiffs, according to their lawyer, 
Marshall Beil, concerned the 
church’s “partisan political activi¬ 
ty,” its tax-exempt status and en¬ 
forcement of the tax code by the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service. The judge, 
Robert L. Carter of District Court, 
held in an eightppage opinion that the 
National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops and the United States Catho¬ 
lic Conference had “willfully 
misled” him and the plaintiffs in a 
series of procedural “maneuvers.” 
He ordered each group to begin pay¬ 
ing daily fines of $50,000 tomorrow, 
but stayed the order pending appeal. 

In 1982, Judge Carter removed the 
two organizations as defendants in 
the suit on the ground that “it is 
against the Government, not the 
church, that plaintiffs have stated a 
claim.” But the conferences re¬ 
mained subject to subpoena for docu¬ 
ments. In the past, they have held 
that the subpoenas raised “grave 
constitutional issues.” 


Presser May Be 
Indicted After All 

In what would be a remarkable 
about-face. Federal prosecutors are 
expected to seek indictment of Jackie 
Presser, the teamster leader, in con¬ 
nection with purported no-show jobs 
for union workers. Less than a year 
ago, after a 32-month inquiry into ac¬ 


cusations of embezzlement produced 
indictments of several other team¬ 
ster officials, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment had decided not to prosecute 
him. Then as now. the decision 
turned on the relation between Mr. 
Prosser’s alleged wrongdoing and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In July, Administration officials 
said the union chief's activities as an 
informer, was an impediment to 
charging him — particularly since 
F.B.L agents claimed they had ap¬ 
proved some of the actions on which 
Mr. Presser might have faced 
charges, and may have encouraged 
them. Last week. Justice Depart 
merit officials said the investigation 
had been reopened after prosecutors 
determined that F.B.I. agents might 
lied to protect their source. They 
said at least one agent who had used 
Mr. Presser as an informer would 
probably be indicted with him. 

The disclosure that indictments 
would be sought came as investiga¬ 
tors in one of several Congressional 
inquiries into the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s handling of the case released 
a report charging that the bureau 
had not fully cooperated with them 
and bad hampered Labor Depart¬ 
ment investigators who bad been hot 
on the trail of Mr. Prosser's alleg¬ 
edly illegal authorization of $700,000 
in pay to people who were not doing 
work for the union. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 
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The Space Agency Can’t Seem to Break Its Losing Streak 


B ETWEEN them, the Air Force 
and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
seemed to have an inexhaustible sup¬ 
ply of rockets. But over the last 15 
weeks, model by model, almost all 
the fleet has been grounded. 

First came the disintegration of the 
space shuttle Challenger, one of the 
four vehicles that NASA expected 
would satisfy the nation’s need to get 
payloads—both military and civilian 
— into space. In April, an Air Force 
Titan rocket with a secret spy satel¬ 
lite aboard exploded above Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base, Calif. The sec¬ 
ond Titan explosion in a row, it 
knocked out the military’s prime 
■ “expendable launch vehicle,” the 
main alternative to the shuttle. 

All eyes turned to a routine NASA 
launching of a less-powerful Della 
rocket, a workhorse with a 94 percent 
success rate, with a weather satellite 
aboard. After poring over the rocket 
. for weeks to assure that nothing 
would go wrong, NASA engineers 
. .watched in astopishmentas the Del¬ 


ta’s main engine shut down 71 sec¬ 
onds into a flight last weekend. 

NASA was quick to explain that the 
failures appeared to have different 
causes. But by week's end the agency 
was under strong attack on Capitol 
Hill for vast cutbacks in quality-con¬ 
trol personnel. Records released yes¬ 
terday indicated that the maker of 
the shuttle booster rockets had pun¬ 
ished engineers who testified before 
the Presidential panel of inquiry, 
while the panel’s chairman sug¬ 
gested that NASA “almost covered 
up” past problems with O-ring safety 
seals on the shuttle booster. 

As the space agency simmered. 


more than 40 commercial and mili¬ 
tary satellites are wailing on a 
lengthening line, and industry offi¬ 
cials are talking more and more 
about turning to the French, the 
Japanese or the Chinese to help get 
their payloads into orbit. 
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The Scout 


The Delta 


The Atlas-Centaur The Titan 34D 


At 68 feet, it is one of NASA’s small¬ 
est, all-solid-fuet rockets, capable of 
boosting small payloads, such as 
scientific instruments weighing only 
a few hundred pounds. It is still 
flying, but space agency officials say 
it would be of little help in getting 
aloft the equipment that the shuttle 
and much larger rockets would 
carry. 


NASA’s most reliable rocket for 25 
years, the 116-foot Delta was used 
frequently to launch weather satel¬ 
lites and other medium-weight pay- 
loads. It is propelled primarily by liq¬ 
uid fuel, with “strap on” solid fuel 
boosters around its base. Its May 3 
flight, the 178th Delta launching, was 
aborted in flight, probably because of 
an electrical short-circuit. Last 
week, NASA disclosed that a similar 
short circuit led to a 1974 Delta acci¬ 
dent. It had urged its contractors to 
study and fix electronic components 
if needed. The Rocketdyne division of 
Rockwell International — with 
NASA's concurrence—never altered 
a first-stage relay switch that appar¬ 
ently shut down the engine. 


A modified launch vehicle adapted 
from the first Air Force ICBM, the 
Atlas-Centaur is propelled by two- 
staged liquid-fuel rocket. The 134-foot 
rocket is used to launch Earth-orbital 
satellites and interplanetary space 
probes. Because of .design similari¬ 
ties with the Delta, a May 22 launch 
has been postponed pending the out¬ 
come of the Delta investigation. 


About 117-feet tall — the exact 
height depends on what it is carrying 
— the Titan is a liquid-fuel rocket 
capable of launching a variety of 
heavy civilian and military payloads. 
At liftoff, only the two solid-fuel 
booster rockets are fired, one of 
which is under suspicion in the April 
18 explosion. The liquid-fuel first 
stage — suspected in an earlier acci¬ 
dent — is fired just short of two 
minutes into flight. The Titan and tbe 
space shuttle are the primary vehi¬ 
cles for putting spy satellites in 
space. But the current Titan fleet is 
grounded, and the first of the new 
rockets is not scheduled for delivery 
until 1988. 


istvw o. ymiiia 

The Shuffle 

Unlike any other vehicle in the 
NASA or military fleet; the 184-foot 
shuttle is designed to be far more ver¬ 
satile than an unmanned, expendable 
rocket. Not only can it launch satel¬ 
lites, but it can also carry a crew to 
fix them, and payload specialists 
working aboard the orbiter can per¬ 
form enormously complex experi¬ 
ments in space. But despite the fact 
that the orbiter and its solid boosters 
are re-usable, the shuttle has proven 
an economically poor venture, sub¬ 
ject to criticism for that reason even 
before tbe Jan. 28 accident that killed 
seven astronauts. Redesigning tbe 
faulty joints on the solid foe! rocket 
will take a year ata minimum; many 
think it could be much longer. 




Casey Squares Off Against the Press 


Leaks Vs. Public Service Announcements 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 


WASHINGTON 

R ONALD REAGAN, Caspar W. Weinberger and 
William J. Casey share a profound distaste for 
leaks to the press. But, as demonstrated once 
again last week, the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of Central Intelligence have 
been Inconsistent in their approach. 

For instance, John P. Wallach of the Hearst News 
Service got a tip several weeks ago from a colleague in 
London and put in calls to the State Department, the Pen¬ 
tagon and the White House. His question: Had Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher refused to allow the United 
States to launch bombers from bases in Britain to strike 
Libya. The first two officials with whom he spoke said 
they were under a “tight lid.” The third said tbe tip was 
wrong, adding, “the President has decided to act.” That 
aide declined to deny a suggestion that Air Force F-lll’s 
would be dispatched, thus confirming it. A fourth official 
filled in a few details. 

Thus on Saturday, April 12, nearly 72 hours before 
the attack against Libya, Mr. Wallach’s story on the 
front page of The Baltimore News Ameri can quoted “a 
senior Administration source” as saying the British had 
given permission for the F-ill strike. No protest was 
made o ver th e surreptitious disclosure of sensitive mili¬ 
tary information, nor did the Administration start a 
search for the leakers. 

But when The Washington Post and a nationally syn¬ 
dicated column by Rowland Evans ami Robert Novak 
carried reports that Mr. Casey had gone to Angola to ar- 
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William J. Casey, Director of Central Intelligence. 


craft missiles to insurgents, the response was difft 
The suspected leaker was Michael E. Pi Us bur] 
Ass istan t Under Secretary of Defense. Asked to ti 
polygraph, or lie detector, test, which he failed, ht 
promptly dismissed and may face legal action. 

What made the difference? 

The first leak was authorized, since putting ot 
information conformed with Administration policy, 
ing the week before the attack on Libya, the Admini 
tion was trying to keep that country's leader. Col. M 
mar el-Qaddafl, off balance with public and pr 
warnings that the attack was coming. The leak asci 
to Mr. Pillsbury, on the other hand, was unauthor 
Especially damaging, in the Administration view, 
the mention of Zaire, the government of which has 
nervous about being linked to the Angolan rebels 1< 
Jonas Savimbi, who has been criticized in Africa bee 
he has received support from South Africa. 

Last week, the prospective publication of info 
tion that Administration officials said included 
data on American intelligence provided to the S 
Union by Ronald W. Pelton, a former employee of tin 
tional Security Agency who has been charged with e 
nage, brought Mr. Casey out. 

Frustrated over the Administration’s inabilit 
control its own officials, he threatened to take five i 
Organizations, including The New York Times, to c 
for publishing unauthorized information. The Was! 
ton Post reported that during a meeting with the ne* 
per s editors Mr. Casey asserted, “we’ve got five a 
lutely cold violations.” Noting that The Post was i 
ning to publish new Information about intelligence a< 


nes, wir. t^sey was quoted as saying: “I'm not threaten¬ 
ing you. But you've got to know that if you publish this, I 
would recommend that you be prosecuted:” . 

The evidence in such a prosecution would be interest¬ 
ing. For Reagan Administration officials, like tbeir 
predecessors, have been primary sources of leaks. As the 
chairman of the Select Committee on Intelligence, Sena¬ 
tor Dave Durenberger, Republican of Minnesota, put it 
recency: “Every Administration has faced the problem - 
of leaks, but none so much as this one.” 

Stephen Hess of the Brookings Institution, in a study 
of Washington news coverage, has categorized leaks by 
motive. The policy leak, he says, “is a straightforward 
pit<* for or against a proposal using some documentor 
insiders information.” The trial balloon leak reveals a 
proposal to assess its assets and liabilities ” ■ 

Ego leaks, which in Mr. Hess’s view are frequent 
provide information “primarily to satisfy a sense of selfl 
importance. Goodwill leaks, he says, are designed "to 
accumnuitate uith a reporter.” In the animus 
ieak, Mr. Hess says, “information is disclosed to embar- 
ms another person.” With the whistleblower leak, “gtrfng 
to the press may be the last resort of frustrated tivflser- 
vants who feel they cannot correct a perceived wrong 
through regular Government channels ” Wnmg 

The Justice Department is said tobe resisting Mr. 
Casey s suggestion that news organizations be nrosecut- 
Cd " i?k 7 Speakes, the White House spokesman, said it 
J j 5 ? ce De P artm em’s decision. On Capitol 
*to vice chairman of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
J - Leahy, Democrat ot Venndht, 
said. I think when you go after press organizations 

JS**" 8 S> Z nptora rather than the problem! 
You should go after the persons doing the leaking.” 

^ ™ktes law should beprolecut- 

ed ' Speakes said at week's end, “whether iibea 
7 "totiier it be a member of the AdminiSa- - 
tion who is leaking information.” 
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The Rush to Write ‘Son of Iacocca’ The 


Best-seller by 
Chrysler’s head 
spurs a swarm of 
public figures to 
go for gold ring. 

By epwin mcdowell 

F our years ago on this date. The 
New York Times hardcover 
bestseller list did not include a 
single biography, autobiography or 
memoir. 

Now “Iacocca” is enjoying its 80th 
week on that list. "Yeager," by for¬ 
mer test-pilot Chuck Yeager, is in its 
44th week of best-selling glory. “The 
Triumph of Politics.” David A. Stock- 
man's memoir of his years in the 
Reagan Administration, is the No. 1 
best seller. And a seemingly endless 
stream of businessmen, politicians 
and performers are eagerly telling 
their innermost personal and profes¬ 
sional secrets in print. 

Apparently, they are writing what 
the public wants to read. Today, 10 
put of the 16 non-fiction best sellers 
are life stories or memoirs. The most 
recent Gallup annual report on book 
buying showed that the sale of autobi¬ 
ography and biography now runs a 
close second to that of reference and 
instruction bodes, the publishing in¬ 
dustry's meat and potatoes. In what 
borders on understatement, Peter 
Osnos, a senior editor at Random 
House, says, “The success record of 
books by celebrities who have some¬ 
thing to say, and who say it well, 
seems to be very good.” * 

Indeed, the “celebrity bio’* is help¬ 
ing to pull the publishing industry out 
of the doldrums. “Biography and au- 


wilteis were virtual unknowns until 
the books came oul 
M any of them are still relatively 
unknown, but the best of them are 
said to command as much as 50 per¬ 
cent of the royalties, as well as a 
share of book club sales and other 
subsidiary income. If they have co- 
jnthored or ghostwritten a block- 
hoster, they never again “have to 
take anything that comes along,” In 
die words of Leo Janos, the writer of 
Mr. Yeager’s autobiography who now 
is writing Hugh Hefner's autobiogra¬ 
phy for Bantam Books for an undis¬ 
closed (but probably generous) per¬ 
centage of royalties. 

Similarly, William Novak, who 
wrote “Iacocca" for Bantam for 
♦45.000 (although the publisher gave 
him bonuses supposedly totaling an¬ 
other $40,000 after the book became a 
nmaway best seller), is now a high- 
ticket collaborator. He received what 
is thought to be a substantial share of 
royalties for "Goodbye to the Low 
Profile,” by Herbert Schmertz, 
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Donald Trump is giving 
f .- collaborator a share of 

the advance and royalties. 


tobiograpby are more important now 
than ever because you have a star 
system in which lug names in'busi¬ 
ness, politics and the arts have an ex¬ 
posure the likes of which we have 
never had before,” said Julian Bach, 
a literary agent Phyllis Graim, pub¬ 
lisher of G.P. Putnam's Sons, says it 
more bluntly: “People want house¬ 
hold names associated with glamour, 
high living and excitement.” 

The biography galaxy’s brightest 
star is still “Iacocca,” which has 2.6 
million copies In print and has prob¬ 
ably earned Chrysler’s chairman, 
Lee A. Iacocca, more than $6 million. 
That book’s success has spawned the 
current rash of life stories. Well over 
. 50 new books by or about celebrities, 
tycoons or politicians are either in the 


Bill Cosby *s bestseller 
brought $1.6 million 
from paperback rights. 


Mobil’s vice president of public af¬ 
fairs, and a forthcoming book by Syd¬ 
ney Biddle Barrows, the so-called 
Mayflower Madame. 

While the ghostwriters and collabo¬ 
rators are often under contract to the 
publisher, a growing number of celeb¬ 
rities have been hiring their own 
writers these days. Representative 
O’Neill is paying Mr. Novak an undis¬ 
closed amount to write his autobiog¬ 
raphy. Mr. Pickens has hired Joseph 
Nocera, a freelance magazine writer, 
to write his memoirs for a percentage 
of the eventual proceeds. 

Tony Schwartz, also a magazine 
Writer, is virtually guaranteed a sub¬ 
stantial six-figure income from “The 
Art of the Deal,” a book he is doing 
with — and for—Donald Tramp, the 
New York developer. Mr. Schwartz is 
said to be receiving a split of the ad¬ 
vance as well as of royalties. 

Strictly speaking, Mr. Tramp’s 
book is not an autobiography. In¬ 
stead, it will—at Mr. Schwartz’s sug¬ 
gestion — describe Mr. Trump's real 
estate negotiations. “It will combine 
how-to with a description of the deals 
he has done and how he has done 
them,” Mr. Schwartz said. 

Publishers often are willing to pay 
top dollar for books in which celebri¬ 
ties discuss subjects other than their 
life stories. Putnam’s and Berkley 
■Books, its mass market paperback 
arm, recently paid Elizabeth Taylor 
an undisclosed but undoubtedly hefty 
advance to write about women's atti¬ 
tudes toward weight. Similarly, Dou¬ 
bleday got Bill Cosby to write on a 
subject especially dear to his heart. 
The result is a first printing of a 
whopping 750,000 copies of “Father¬ 
hood” and a recent $1.6 million paper¬ 
back sale to Berkley. 

Name recognition is considered so 
important for selling books that even 
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T. Boone Pickens’s 
memoirs brought him a $1.5 
million advance. _ 

do a book,” said Michael Korda, edi¬ 
tor in chief of Simon & Schuster. Mr. 
Korda turned those books down — 
largely because they are likely to be 
of only local interest, not because of 
any squeamishness about publishing 
books by wrongdoers. Most publish¬ 
ers say their function is not to be cen¬ 
sors but to publish books of public in¬ 
terest. “1 would not be comfortable 
publishing a book by General Stroess- 
ner of Paraguay or Baby Doc, but 
luckily for me I don’t think people 
would be interested In reading about 
them,” Mr. Korda said. 

St. Martin’s Press apparently feels 
people are interested in knowing 
more about R. Foster Winans, the 
journalist who was convicted of pass¬ 
ing advance information to stockbro¬ 
kers. Next fall it will publish his book, 
“Trading Secrets: Seduction and 
Scandal at The Wail Street Journal.” 

“It is not a mea culpa,” said Alfred 
Lowman, the author’s literary agent. 
“What makes the book fascinating is 
his account of how rumors and insider 
trading ran Wail Street.” 

The new crop of autobiographers 
has come up with novel ways of call¬ 
ing attention to themselves and their 
books. Chuck Yeager crammed 120 
interviews into an 11-city tour last 
July — and he and his co-pilot set 
speed records between every city in a 
two-engine turbo prop airplane. 

Victor Kiam, the head of Reming¬ 
ton Products, is so determined to 
make a best seller of his new book, 
“Going For It!,*’ that he is supple¬ 
menting the publisher’s minimum 
$250,000 advertising and promotion 
budget with a minimum $1 million ad 
campaign of his own. “My book is 
about how to become a successful en¬ 
trepreneur,” Mr. Kiam said. “When I 
looked at who bought Iacocca’s book. 

I saw it was still an insignificant per¬ 
centage of the total population, and I 
thought I could write a book that 
would have much wider appeal.” 

To recoup his Investment, Mr. 
Kiam will have to sell some 350,000 
.copies. To do that Mr. Kiam, who as a 
salesman for Playtex once convinced 
that company it could “presell”-bras 
by prepackaging them, is hoping to 
“presell” his book by sensitizing the 
public to its existence. He has gotten 
the book into bookstores, in discount 
stores, in catalogues, and in Remin- 
ingtan stores. 

Magazines often will pay top dollar 
to excerpt biographies of celebrities. 
Newsweek paid a reported $250,000 to 
publish two installments — in ad¬ 
vance of the book's publication date 
— of Mr. Stockman's “The Triumph 
of Politics. ” Good Housekeeping paid 
$90,000 to publish a prepublication ex¬ 
cerpt (called “first serial rights”) of 
Mr. Cosby’s "Fatherhood.” 

Publishers further recoup part of 
their investment by selling books to 


AN ECLECTIC GROUP OF NAMES AND FACES 


The list of books by—or about—celebrities, 
tycoons and politicians keeps getting longer. This 
Is iust a partial list of life stories that have either just 
hit the bookstores or are about to. 

Business: William S. Paley, Henry Ford 2d, 
Victor Kiam, William Agee, An Wang, David Maho¬ 
ney. J. Seward Johnson, Oleg Cassini, Rupert 
Murdoch. 

Politics and public life: Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, 
Christa McAuliffe, Bob and Elizabeth Dole. Svet¬ 
lana Alliluyeva, Ariel Sharon, Jesse Jackson, Jerry 
Falwell, Anatoly B. Shcharansky, Admiral Elmo 
Zumwaft Jr., Andrew Young, Fidel Castro. Roy M. 
Cohn, Claus von Bulow. Clare Boothe Luce. The 
latter Is being written by Sylvia Jukes Morris, 


whose-husband is writing the authorized Reagan 
biography. In additon, Julie Nixon Elsenhower Is 
writing a biography of her parents, while David 
Eisenhower, her husband, is writing a biography of 
his grandfather, the former president. 

Entertainers: Frank Sinatra (an unauthorized 
biography). Carol Burnett, Joan Rivers, Burt Reyn¬ 
olds, Hugh Hefner, Cher, Beverly Sills, Patty Duke, 
John Phillips, Carrie Fisher, Chuck Berry. 

Athletes: Willie Mays, Pete Rose. Grete Waitz, 
Davey Johnson, Lou Piniella, Roger Staubach, 
Roger Maris, Keith Hernandez. 

Writers: Biographies of Edward R. Morrow, Ten¬ 
nessee Williams, Ayn Rand. 


works or have just come out- "Lots of 
business executives now go home at 
night to hunt and peck for a few 
hours, tapping out what they hope will 
be the next ’Iacocca,' ”■ said Stuart 
Applebaura, a vice president of Ban¬ 
tam Books. 

Those business executives, and 
other aspiring celebrity authors are 
seeking collaborators and literary 
agents with the care they normally 
reserve for picking lawyers and ac¬ 
countants. The fussiness is under¬ 
standable, since the rewards for a 
best seller are huge. Publishers, all 
hoping to gain title to the next “lacoc- 
ca ” are offering nan-refundable ad¬ 
vances ranging into six and seven fig- 

Ur Random House has offered at least 
$3 million for Edmond Morris's au¬ 
thorized biography of Roiald Rm- 
gan, and is paying more thmi» mil¬ 
lion for the autobiography of Thomas 
P O’Neill Jr., Speaker of the House. 
Harper & Row paid David Stockman 

atdn AJdSMSSWr is 

fesresss? 

leum chairman notorious for his take- 

°7bodkfflHrt does well can charge a 
collaborator’s life. Unliketherelebn- 
ties most of whom already are fa¬ 
mous and wealthy, many of the actual 


unfavorable recognition is considered 
a plus. Thus, a biography is due out 
soon on Michele Sindona, the Sicilian 
financier who was poisoned in Italy 
recently, within days of being sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment for com¬ 
plicity in murder. And “Stranger in 
Two Worlds,” the autobiography of 
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Victor Kiam is putting up $1 
millio n of his own to 
advertise his book. 

jean Harris, in prison for murdering 
her lover. Dr. Herman Tarnower, is 
scheduled for publication July 30. 

“Practically everybody involved in 
the New York City parking violations 
scandal has been in touch wanting to 


the major book clubs, and, if they do 
not publish the paperback edition 
themselves, to other paperback 
bouses. They often retain world rights 
—that is, the right to license the book 
in hardcover and paperback through¬ 
out the world. 

That leverage helped in the case of 
“Ferraro: My Story,” Geraldine A. 
Ferraro’s autobiography, for which 
Bantam paid the former vice presi¬ 
dential candidate $1 milium. The book 
was only a modest success in its 
American hardcover edition. But 
Bantam sold first serial rights to 
Newsweek, The Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate bought newspaper seriali¬ 
zation rights, it was a main selection 
of the Book of the Month Club and 
Bantam licensed it to publishers in 
England, Australia and Italy. 

Perhaps the greatest threat to a 
publisher of a celebrity book is unex¬ 
pected competition. When two biogra¬ 
phies of the same celebrity come out 
together. It is rare that both become 
huge best sellers. Earlier this year, 
for example, both Henry Holt and 
Crown Publishers brought out biogra¬ 
phies of J. Paul Getty, yet only 
Crown’s offering — “The Great 
Getty.” written by Robert Lenzer — 
made The Times best-seller list (It is 
currently No. 12.) When two books 
came out recently about Estfe 
Lauder— her autobiography and an 


irreverent biography—neither made 
the best-seller list. Two books about 
Fidel Castro are scheduled for publi¬ 
cation in 1986, and both publishers — 
William Morrow and Dodd, Mead — 
can only hope that the rival book will 
not siphon off sales from their own. 

There may soon be overkill an the 
subject of David Stockman, too. Don¬ 
ald 1. Fine Inc. recently published 
“Stockman: The Man, the Myth, the 
Future,” by Owen Ullman. a journal¬ 
ist. And St. Martin’s Press is cur¬ 
rently shipping copies of its book. 
“The Real David Stockman” by John 
Greenya and Anne Urban, members 
of the Ralph Nader organization. 

Random House recently signed up 
the autobiography ot Anatole 
Shcharansky, who was released 
earlier this year after serving nine 
years in a Soviet prison. Meanwhile, 
Jate this month Viking Penguin will 
publish a biography of Mr. Shcharan¬ 
sky by Martin Gilbert, the official 
biographer of Winston Churchill. 

Sometimes the rivalry over celeb¬ 
rity biographies can be quite intense. 
For example, Sidney Zion is writing 
an authorized autobiography of Roy 
Cohn for Random House, while 
Nicholas von Hoffman is writing an 
unauthorized biography of the contro¬ 
versial New York lawyer for Double¬ 
day. Industry sources say that Mr. 
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Thomas P. O'Neill is 
getting more than $1 million 
from Random House. 


Cohn agreed to the authorized book 
because he fears the worst from Mr. 
von Hoffman's account. 

David Harris is writing an author¬ 
ized autobiography of William S. 
Paley for Bantam, while Sally Bedell 
Smith is writing an unauthorized 
biography for Simon & Schuster. Mr. 
Paley, the founder of CBS, actually 
wrote his autobiography, “As It Hap¬ 
pened,” in 1979, but, he said in a re¬ 
cent release, “Now I feel the time has 
come to reveal many of the things I 
could not then say.” 

Some industry officials have sug¬ 
gested that Mr. Paley agreed to the 
authorized book partly to deter Mrs. 
Smith—who, despite Mr. Paley’s re¬ 
fusal to cooperate, remains quite un¬ 
deterred. “My book is going to draw 
on the record and on the knowledge 
and insights from many people who 
have known him both at and outside 
of CBS.” she said. 

Money is rarely the motivation for 
rich men like Mr. Paley. In fact, 
celebrity-authors often do not keep 
their royalties — a large portion of 
Mr. Iacocca’s profits, for example, 
are earmarked for diabetes research. 
Mr. Trump announced that he is do¬ 
nating his royalties to charity. 

Their motivations, instead, are 
fame, or reputation, or even revenge. 
William P. Tavoulareas, the former 
president of Mobil Oil, is thought by 
some to have written “Fighting 
Back”—the story of his six-year bat¬ 
tle against The Washington Post, 
which accused him of using Mobil re¬ 
sources to set up his son in the ship¬ 
ping business to the detriment of 
Mobil stockholders — as much to try 
to discredit that newspaper as to 
clear the family name he accuses The 
Post of having tried to dishonor. 

Henry Ford 2d, the former chair¬ 
man of the Ford Motor Company, 
may be writing his book in order to in¬ 
sure his posthumous reputation. Mr. 
Ford, the villain of Mr. lacocca’s au¬ 
tobiography, has steadfastly refused 
to comment on the author’s claim 
that Mr. Ford always considered him 
an outsider and finally fired him as 
president in 1978 with the remark, 
“Well, sometimes you just don’t like 
somebody.” But for some years he 
has been dictating his memoirs to 
David Lewis, a University of Michi¬ 
gan professor, who trill not publish 
them until three years after Mr. 
Ford's death. 

Next month, however. Little, 
Brown will publish “Ford” by Robert 
Lacey, a semi-official history of the 
Ford family. The book is being rushed 
into print in order to be out well be¬ 
fore another book on the Ford family, 
one being written for Summit Books 
by Peter Collier and David Horowitz, 
the irreverent biographers of best¬ 
selling books on the Rockefellers and 
the Kennedys. The intense rivalry be¬ 
tween the authors of the two books 
divided the Detroit auto executive 
community and even caused strains 
among Ford family members about 
which authors to speak to. 

Meanwhile, “The Reckoning,” a 
book by David Haiberstam scheduled - 
for publication this fall by Morrow, 
also deals with the Ford-Iacocca set- 
to. While that incident occupies only a 
small portion of the book, which 
really is on the automobile industry. 
Morrow officials hint that the revela¬ 
tions will be explosive. ' 

“I hope so,” said an editor at an¬ 
other publishing house, his mind obvi¬ 
ously on business. “Then maybe 
Henry Ford will want to offer his ver¬ 
sion of the feud now, instead of wait¬ 
ing for posterity.” 


Economy 

WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Tax Revision Gets 
New Lease on Life 


Bob Packwood snatched victory 
from the jaws of defeat In a stunning 
turnaround that saw his Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee unanimously pass 
a tax plan that even the Oregon Re¬ 
publican was close to calling a lost 
cause. The plan would greatly sim¬ 
plify tax filing for individuals by 
eliminating most deductions and 
reducing the number of individual tax 
brackets to two, with a top rate of 27 
percent. For businesses, taxes would 
increase by about $100 billion, but the 
extra bite would be soothed some¬ 
what by more favorable depreciation 
rules and other provisions. 

The plan faces a fight in the full 
Senate, however, where special Inter¬ 
ests, which were excluded from the 
closed Finance Committee meetings, 
would have a chance to restore some 
favorite pre f erences. And the bill is 
vastly different from the one passed 
by the House last year. But the plan 
has the backing of President Reagan, 
and specialists generally acknowl¬ 
edge that many, if not most, of its 
provisions are likely to survive. 

The United States won and lost at 
the summit meetng in Tokyo, most 
observers agree. While the economic 
premise of the conference was over¬ 
shadowed by such issues as terrorism 
and the nuclear disaster in the Soviet 
Union, the United States was success- 
fill in pushing through a new mech¬ 
anism to ameliorate sharp swings in 
currency trading. Called the Group of 
Seven and comprising the finance 
ministers of the summit nations, the 
new entity will attempt to use 
pressure and intervention to iw . 
sure all members are achieving the 
proper economic growth. While most 
economists praise the concept of the 
group, some wonder whether it is 
workable. Still, the Group of Seven is 
a personal triumph for Treasury Sec¬ 
retary James A. Baker 3d, who has 
been pushing for such a change. 

But President Reagan failed to 
achieve any breakthroughs on agri¬ 
cultural subsidies, a particularly sore 
spot for the United States. The Ad¬ 
ministration has wanted a new round 
of talks to discuss removing such bar¬ 
riers to open trade. The French, and 
now the British, have agreed to the 
talks, but not to when they will be 
held, effectively scotching any seri¬ 
ous negotiations. 

Burroughs made another pass at 
Sperry, offering nearly $4.1 billion for 
the computer company. When Sperry 
didn’t respond. Burroughs asked 
stockholders to tender their shares. 
Burroughs, which failed in a bid for 
Sperry a year ago, has structured its 
deal in a “bear hug” that Sperry may 
find difficult to escape. But Sperry 
stock was quickly-bid above the $70 a 
share that Burroughs offered, indi¬ 
cating that Wall Street expects 
Sperry to fight and Burroughs — or 
someone else — to up the ante. Some 
analysts said that if the two compa¬ 
nies merged, the new entity could 
pose a challenge to the giant of the in¬ 
dustry, I.B.M. But others say their 
product lines are too different to 
allow for any real cltxiL 

Securities dealers swallowed the 
Treasury’s biggest offering ever, but 
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not without a little indigestion. The 
$27 billion in notes and bonds sold at 
their lowest yields in 13 years, but to¬ 
ward the end of the three-day auction 
rates began to rise again as traders 
worried about the likelihood that the 
low rates could be sustained. An 
unexpectedly large $3 billion rise in 
the money supply fueled those doubts. 

Stock performance was mixed, but 
the Dow industrials rose 14.75 for the 
week, closing at 1,789.43. 

The S-E.C- said it won’t change its 
policy of requiring energy companies 
to use the accounting methods that re¬ 
sulted in big write-offs because of re¬ 
cent drops in oil prices. 

The latest ad agency merger would 
combine Saatchi & Saatchi and Ted 
Bates, assuming the kinks get worked 
out of the deal. Saatchi just bought 
•Backer & Spielvogel, and. buying Ted 
Bates, the nation’s - thhti-Iargqst 
agency — probably for about $280 tril¬ 
lion — would leapfrog Saatchi ahead 
of the new combination of BBDO, 
Doyle Dane and Needham Harper, 
announced a week earlier. 

Time Inc. will invest about $5 mil¬ 
lion in Parenting, a magazine aimed 
at affluent parents. Buying into a 
magazine rather than starting one is 
a departure for Time, which has had 
trouble recently with homegrown 
new ventures. 

Retailers reported mixed sales in 
AprU, although they are optimistic 
thatconsumers will soon start empty¬ 
ing their swelling pocket books, 

A Mil to aid ailing banks is needed, 
Paul A. Volcker said, but the Fed 
chairman said it would rarely have to 
be used. He told a House panel that a 
proposed bill to allow interstate bank 
mergers when the bank to be ac¬ 
quired is in trouble should be part of ‘ 
Federal regulatory powers. 

The Farm Credit System lost $206 
million in the quarter. 

First Boston settled insider trading 
charges, agreeing to pay a $390,000 
fine for what the S.E.C. said was ille¬ 
gal trading in Cigna. 
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Nuclear Fire’s Doubtful Gift 


Some 84,000 Ukrainians have been evacuated 
from their homes because of the disaster at the 
Chernobyl nuclear reactor, and the health toll from 
radiation may climb fast. Even now, Soviet engi¬ 
neers may not fully understand what is going on in 
the stricken reactor or even when the accident will 
be over. 

As the tragedy unfolds, it prompts many peo¬ 
ple, not just committed opponents, to reconsider the 
risks and benefits of nuclear energy. Can more 
Chemobyls be prevented? If not, is nuclear power 
worth such a price? Or is the fire that lights the 
stars too fierce for human hands? 


There are now 361 nuclear reactors operating in 
the world, with 175 more under construction. What¬ 
ever the specific reasons for the accident at Cherno¬ 
byl, reactors outside the Soviet Union have not had a 
comforting safety record either. In America, 
competence varies widely among nuclear utilities, 
and their guardian, the Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission, is often criticized for leniency. 

The 1979 accident at Three Mile Island showed 
that a core could suffer partial meltdown, even 
though the containment vessel confined almost all 
radioactivity. But perilous safety lapses have con¬ 
tinued to occur, as at New Jersey’s Salem 2 in Feb¬ 
ruary 1983, and Ohio’s Davis-Besse plant only last 
June. 

Do such accidents mean that all nuclear reac¬ 
tors should be closed? No. Many have long records 
of safe, economic operation. Instead of an alarmed 
rush to ban all of them, the more reasonable re¬ 
sponse would be to scrutinize the plants with the 
weakest safety records, and those that are sited, re¬ 
grettably, near large populations, like New York’s 
Indian Point and Chicago’s Zion. In the wake of 
Chernobyl, higher confidence in their safety may be 
required. 

Nuclear safety would be even more pressing if 
nuclear power were more needed. In America, it 
isn’t, at least not yet. No new nuclear power plant 


has been ordered since 1978 because reactors cost 
too much to build and the demand for electric power 
has leveled off. Even when demand picks up, the 
present generation of nuclear reactors will be the 
most expensive way to meet it. 

Far cheaper is conservation. Consumers still 
use electricity recklessly because they don’t pay for 
the true cost of building extra generating capacity. 
There’s too little incentive for energy-efficient ap¬ 
pliances and other conservation steps. New pricing 
structures could quickly induce New Yorkers to buy 
energy-efficient air conditioners and insulated re¬ 
frigerators. That would soon obviate the need for a 
new power plant. 

Even if America could, with its abundance of 
natural resources, put off new nuclear plants for 
years, someday we’ll need more electricity. There’s 
little sense in arbitrarily ruling out nuclear power. 

' A new generation of reactors, designed with inher¬ 
ent safety and built in standardized form, could play 
a useful role. 

It’s easy to forget, in the shadow of Chernobyl, 
that safe nuclear reactors are environmentally be¬ 
nign. They don't acidify the rain, or produce gases 
that contribute to the greenhouse effect, a feared 
global warming of the earth’s atmosphere. Now is 
the time to start developing them. Better for Amer¬ 
ica to have a nuclear option and not need it than 
need it and not have it. 

Other countries will make their own choices. 
Those like France, whose electricity is 65 percent 
nuclear, won’t abandon their commitment: they 
have little alternative. Like American utilities, they 
will tend to see Chernobyl as specific to Soviet 
design. 

The future lesson of Chernobyl is likely to be 
more safety, not the abandonment of nuclear 
power. The lesson in retrospect is little different: A 
technology so hard for human institutions to man¬ 
age should have been designed from the start with 
inherent safety. Nuclear fire may seem a doubtful 
gift, but it's still too early to assume it can’t be 
safely handled. 



”A second American revolution” is what Presi¬ 
dent Reagan called his sweeping plan to restructure 
Federal taxes last year. He had the hyperbole right 
but the details wrong. His complicated package 
begged to be rewritten and that’s what the House 
did, producing an improved but still-complex bill. 
Now, miraculously, the Senate Finance Committee, 
which recently seemed bent on killing reform, has 
suddenly produced a truly radical plan that tops 
them both. 

The committee bill, grounded in the work of 
New Jersey’s Senator Bill Bradley and master¬ 
minded by Chairman Bob Packwood of Oregon, is a 
shrewd combination of smaller personal tax cuts 
that look bigger than either the Reagan or House 
proposals, and less onerous tax increases for most 
businesses. 


The result is real reform: a simpler, fairer tax 
system in which people and businesses can spend 
and invest without first considering the tax implica¬ 
tions. Most of those implications would be demol¬ 
ished or greatly reduced. 

The key to Mr. Packwood's success is dramati¬ 
cally cutting the top personal tax rate, now 50 per¬ 
cent, all the way down to 27 percent. That figure is 
deceptive; for some upper-level income, the actual 
rate would be 32 percent And in dollar terms, the 
reduction isn’t as much as the President proposed 
or the House adopted, because the Senate bill also 
repeals more personal deductions. But for impact, 
the Packwood opening proved startling. 


n 


The full Senate will take up the bill early next 
month, when all the lobbyists who were shut out of 
the committee’s final deliberations will flock back, 
hoping to save cherished tax advantages that the 
committee bill would remove. 

By then, though, an unfamiliar new influence 
will be in place. For the first time. Senate sessions 
will be broadcast on nationwide television. On cam¬ 
era, senators may shy from reinstituting tax shel¬ 
ters and other preferences that are sharply cur¬ 
tailed by the committee bill. 

Television may, likewise, encourage senators 
to rescue tax-exempt Individual Retirement Ac¬ 
counts, which the committee bill would terminate 
for most people. But the senators know that there is 
peril in departing from the committee formula. 
They must weigh the narrrow “special interests” of 
the few against the broad special interests of tens of 
millions who would come out ahead in this plan. 

When the Senate is done, a conference will ne¬ 
gotiate a compromise bill. That’s when the lobbyists 
will turn out full force, undeterred by television's 
sanitizing stare. In the end, the top rate may not be 
27 percent, or 32 percent. But it’s likely to be well 
under the House’s 38 percent, and the array of de¬ 
ductions and exemptions will probably have been 
improved. Both bills have flaws that could stand 
cleaning up. 

What’s important is that there are now two good 
bills. Tax reform, which two weeks ago seemed to 
be gasping its last breath, now seems certain. 
That’s a proud prospect for Congress and a progres¬ 
sive one for the nation. 


Topics 


The News That Was 

With misplaced pride, NBC News 
last week presented a three-minute 
television interview with Mohammed 
Abbas, a widely sought planner of ter¬ 
ror attacks. He used the opportunity 
to threaten Americans, clear up to 
President Reagan, with new attacks. 
Mr. Abbas has already been indicted 
in the U nited States for plotting the hi¬ 
jacking of a cruise ship that led to the 
murder of Leon Kllnghoffer last Octo¬ 
ber. He therefore demanded and ob¬ 
tained the network’s promise not to 
reveal his whereabouts. 

With misdirected anger, the State 
Department denounced NBC for giv¬ 
ing Mr. Abbas the kind of publicity 
that “encourages the terrorist activi¬ 
ties we're all seeking to deter." That 
judgment is not for Government to 
make. Publicity can encourage 
crime, but it can also deter it, arouse 
the public or help victims and their 
families win support. The real Issue is 
whether the news value of such an in¬ 
terview justified the bargain. 

On that ground NBC’s judgment in¬ 
vites serious question. “Abbas is a 
newsmaker and we went after him 
hammer and tong," said NBC. Sure, 
but the news he has to make was not 
rhetorical. It was geographical — 
where is he hiding and how has he es- 
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caped detection? To let him spout his 
venom in exchange for protection 
from bis many pursuers was a bad 
bargain that mistook noisome noise 
for news. 


Midlife Marvels 

It’s a thrill to watch a young athlete 
run faster, jump higher, pitch more 
strike-cuts or slice microseconds off a 
swimming record. But it’s also very 
much to be expected. Today's young 
champions, after all, are better fed 
and better trained than past record 
setters. 

Therefore an extra cheer — if not 
even a few sentimental tears — when 
a past champion comes back to do it 
again. What a feast we've had lately. 
Jack Nicklaus won the Masters last 
month for the sixth time, at the age of 
46. Bill — “Willie” in the good old 
Jays.— Shoemaker recently rode to 
his fourth Kentucky Derby victory at 
54- And keep an eye on Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, the Los Angeles 
Lakers’ 39-year-old center. He was 
most valuable player in the charapi- 
®nsWp last year, and is now making a 
good old to repeat this year. On actu¬ 
arial charts, these men are finished, 
hill, “old-timers.” On our 
chart, they’re a breed apart, skillfully 


brushing past the well-fed young¬ 
sters, mysteriously oblivious to their 
own advancing years. 


Political Tool 

Stanley Friedman, the much-in¬ 
dicted Democratic boss of the Bronx, 
has an explanation for his legal trou¬ 
bles. “Republicans in Washington 
will do eveiything in their power to 
embarrass the Democratic Party in 
New York State,” he told reporters at 
the annual dinner of the Bronx Demo¬ 
cratic organization the other night. At 
most that might explain the Federal 
indictment charging that he shook 
down New York City agencies and 
made them racketeering enterprises. 
It wouldn't explain why Robert Mor- 
genthau. the Democratic District At¬ 
torney in Manhattan, has obtained a 
state indictment. 

Mr. Friedman ignores the dimen¬ 
sions of the plot. Did some Republi¬ 
cans scheme to have him cling grace- 
lessly to his party post while under a 
legal cloud? Did they orchestrate a 
dinner that only the most subservient 
ward heelers dared attend? The only 
way Republicans could make so out¬ 
landish a plan work is with Mr. Fried¬ 
man’s cooperation. As long as he 
stays in office, they have it. 




Put Atomic Reactors Under International Control 


To the Editor: 

Your April 30 editorial “Cherno¬ 
byl’s Other Cloud” stops short of 
reaching the ultimate and compelling 
conclusion that atomic reactors 
should come under international con¬ 
trol- While full disclosure by the Rus¬ 
sians is in this instance essential to 
understanding and combating the 
dangers unleashed, this would, never¬ 
theless, not guarantee that future 
reactors are built to demanding and 
exacting standards. 

The poisoned air of Chernobyl or of 
Three Mile Island or of Windscale, 
England, can have its effects all 
around the world. By what logic or 
morality do the industrial powers re¬ 
serve to themselves the right to de¬ 
grade a planet that belongs to the en¬ 
tire human family? 

The decision to build nuclear reac¬ 
tors, much less the standards under 
which those reactors are to be built, 
should rest with an international 
commission of scientists empowered 
to license, supervise and enforce uni¬ 
versal rules. 

Such a proposal may have sounded 
utopian before the Chernobyl disas¬ 
ter, but can it now still be argued that 
national sovereignty and secrecy su¬ 
persede survival of the earth? The 
danger is so great that we cannot 
speak of it in less than polemic terms. 


The imponderables are so frightening 
as to compel the Russians, the United 
States and other industrial nations 
not only to cooperate, but also to con¬ 
trol and regulate the uses of atomic 
energy internationally. 

Who can say that the loss of some 
sovereignty and secrecy will not en¬ 
gender more trust and cooperation 
among the superpowers and eventu¬ 
ally lead to total atomic, disarma¬ 
ment? Michael S.Sahady 

Fall River. Mass., May 1, 1986 

To the Editor: . 

The nuclear-plant accident in the 
Soviet Union dramatically points up 
the immediate necessity of an inter¬ 
national conference for drafting a 
treaty to establish standards for con¬ 
struction and safety of all future nu¬ 
clear plants and that would also man¬ 
date immediate woridwide notifica¬ 
tion of a nuclear-plant accident. 

As we have seen, theaeddent In the 
Soviet Union transcended national 
boundaries with atomic radiation 
spreading to countries beyond the 
Russian boundary. 

Obviously, if there is a nuclear ac¬ 
cident that carries with It the poten¬ 
tial of radiation danger, each nation 
would want to assure for itself and its 
citizens that all precautions will be 
taken to prevent harmful exposure of 


The Birds Aren’t Singing Again This Year 


To the Editor: 

Philip Shabecoff s April 21 news ar¬ 
ticle on the environment and pesti¬ 
cides nearly a quarter-century after 
the publication of Rachel Carson’s 
warnings in "The Silent Spring” 
should have been on page I. 

Anyone who thinks that a “silent 
spring” is not at hand has simply not 
been listening to the quiet at daybreak. 

When we moved to this rural area 
18 years ago, the bird song in April 
was such an exultant chorus that it 
awoke the entire household. Today, 
one can listen and listen at dawn and 
hear only a chirp or a trill here and 
there. Too little attention is being 
paid to this ominous development, 
which is getting progressively worse. 

What are we doing to the world we 
live in when we bend our God-given in¬ 
tellectual energy toward ever-more 
efficient means of destroying our 
planet and ourselves? What will life 
be like for future generations without 
the songs of birds to cheer the heart 
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and brighten hope in springtime? 

Do we want a world for our children 
and grandchildren in which no birds 
sing? Jane M. Weinman 

Bedford, N.Y., April 28, 1986 


food products and of the inhabitants. 

Further, if an international treaty 
imposed extremely high safety stand- 
ards for both plant construction and ■ 
operation, future harmful accidents 
could be obviated, or at least mini¬ 
mized. Donalds. Sherwood 
E lmhurst, N.Y., May 1,1986 

. - ' • —■- 

To the Editor: 

The Chernobyl incident proves the 
absolute necessity of firm andinde- 
pendent regulation of nuclear power. 
What “Chernobyl’s Other Cloud” 
failed to do was to name the regula¬ 
tory agency to achieve that end. The 
Internationa] Atomic Energy Agen¬ 
cy, a spe cializ ed agency of the United 
Nations, comes to mind. As the need 
for regulation is of an international 
nature, I believe that the I.A.E. A. is 
the most appropriate body to perform 
that function. GEORGE P. Kurten 

Lisle, Ill., April 30, 1966 
The writer is an engineer working for 
a Chicago-based nuclear-power-gert- 
e ration project. 

• 

To toe Editor: 

In the l&st 6 to 12 months many 
commentators have argued that 
deregulation of the airline industry 
has provided profit-maximizing com¬ 
panies with the impetus, indeed the 
need, to skimp mi maintenance ex¬ 
penditures and thus endanger the 
traveling public. Although the evi¬ 
dence on this question does not seem 
to be conclusive as yet, the suggestion 
has frequently been that such behav¬ 
ior is a characteristic ol the free- 
enterprise system operating without 
adequate'supervision by wise and 
moral state regulators. 

We now learn from the sad nuclear 
tragedy in. the Chernobyl plant that 
the Soviet Union’s wise and moral 
state agencies have built most of their 
nuclear plants without containment' 
vessels and adequate shielding. The 
reasons for this are fairly obvious: 
the Russians face the same economic 
problem as everybody, else, namely 
scarcity of resources. They too have 
to make choices, and it is foolish to. 
suppose that, in a system neither ac¬ 
countable to an electorate nor subject 
to market discipline, these choices 
win be resolved in favor of saving 
human resources rather than inani¬ 
mate ones. 

1 would still rather travel on U.S. 
airlines than sit downwind from Cher- 
nobyL - Richard E. Quandt 

Chairman, Department of Economics 
Princeton Univer sity 
Princeton, N.J., May 1,1988 


Theological Opinions Why Arab Moderates Don’t Disown Qaddafi 
And Catholic Doctrine 


To - the Editor:/ ' 

Sister Jearmine Gramick (letter. 
May 1) misstates the dispute between 
the Rev. Charles E. Curran and the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is simply a matter of truth 
in labeling. If Father Curran wants to 
teach doctrines that contradict the of¬ 
ficial teachings of the church, he is 
free to do so, but he should admit 
what he is doing and stop calling him¬ 
self a Catholic. As Pope John Paul II 
said in a recent talk, Catholics have a 
right to be taught authentic Catholic 
doctrine. We should not be given the 
opinions of dissenting theologians 
mislabeled as Catholic doctrine. 

The idea that Catholics may legiti¬ 
mately reject any doctrine that has 
not been infallibly defined is non¬ 
sense. Teachings that are proximate 
to the faith or theologically certain 
are not the same as theological opin¬ 
ions. It has always been recognized 
that they require the assent of the 
faithful, even though they have not 
been formally defined. 

Sister Jeannine says that if the 
church insists Father Curran teach 
only Catholic doctrine to continue 
having the title of a Catholic theolo¬ 
gian, contributions will decrease. I 
think that, on the contrary, a strong 
reaffirmation of orthodoxy will lead 
to increased contributions, but that is 
irrelevant. I am appalled she should 
even raise the argument. 

Bishops have a responsibility to pre¬ 
vent teaching of false doctrine (1 Tim. 
2:3). Any bishop who shirked that duty 
for fear that insisting on orthodoxy 
leads to reduced contributions would 
be following the example of Judas, 
selling out Christ’s truth for mere 
money. Martin W. Helgesen 
Malverne. L.I.. May 3. 1986 


To the Editor: 

As a Palestinian woman who would ■ 
qualify as a “moderate” (despite =* 
reservations about the term), I would 
like to answer Ze’ev Chafets, who 
asks why Arab “moderates” have not 
distanced themselves from Muam- 
raar el-Qaddafi (Op-Ed, April 20). 

We find it hard to distance ourselves 
because we believe the Qaddafi threat 
has been exaggerated by President 
Reagan and amplified by the media. 

Because we do not condone the mur¬ 
der of infants anywhere by anybody 
we despise Mr. Reagan and Larry 
Speakes—because the killing of Colo¬ 
nel Qaddafi’s child made them feel 
big, and they unabashedly called the 
bombing carnage “a success.” 

■ We think the real issue is President 
Reagan’s selective morality in dealing 
with countries all over the world. For 
instance, we are sure he knew that 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos and 
Mrs. Marcos were not living on Social 
Security before the U.S. participated 
in their downfall and long before Ted 
Koppel got mileage out of Imelda Mar¬ 
cos’s shoes and other assorted goodies. 
We are also sure the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion knew that Haiti's President Jean- 
Claude Duvalier did not qualify for 
sainthood long before he was chased 
out with U.S. help. 

We do not distance ourselves, and 
we do not cheer for President Reagan, 
who calls Colonel Qaddafi a “mad 
dog/’ but has the gall to call South Af¬ 
rica’s archracist President “Mr. 
Botha.” Orayb Najjar 

Ramallah, West Bank, April 22,1986 
The writer is a lecturer in journalism • 
at Bir Zeit University. 

• 

To the Editor: 

Press comments on the United 
States reprisals In Libya have covered 


Weapons Should Be Subject to Renegotiation 


To the Editor: 

“How to Buy Better Weapons” (edi¬ 
torial, April 18) should be “How Better 
to Buy Better Weapons.” Your edi¬ 
torial is fine and to the point, but it 
doesn't go far enough. When Harry S, 
Truman was in the Senate, he had a 
splendid idea: war-materiel contracts 
should be subject to renegotiation. 

So price-adjustment boards were 
set up in the War Department, Navy 
and Air Force. I was the second em¬ 
ployee of the War Department board. 
Soon, a large staff of dedicated Wall 
Street types, corporation lawyers and 
accountants, bankers and others 
signed on, charged with the duty of 
preventing excessive profit for com¬ 
panies supplying the three services. 
At first, there was opposition from 
some manufacturers and many publi¬ 
cations. However, General Motors 
was a shining example, leading the 
patriotic way toward reasonable prof¬ 
its and away from gouging. Staff 
members were mature and definitely 
private enterprisers. 

Fairness to suppliers and to the 
Government was always the aim. In 
due course, suppliers and the media 
saw the wisdom of the Truman idea. 

It worked. In 1944 I put out a news 
release, widely used, to the effect that 


the War Department had “re¬ 
covered” 32 billion in excess profits. 
The other two services had similar 
results. Call It approximately $6 bil¬ 
lion, and translate that into today's 
value of the dollar. 

A bill has been drawn to re-estab¬ 
lish a similar board under the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. But there is reluc¬ 
tance in Congress to take the Idea 
seriously, despite the fact that it 
could well help win the battle of the 
budget. It would seem to be worth a 
try. Nothing else seems to be work¬ 
ing- Eliot H. Sharp 

Brooklyn, April 18,1986 


a wide range of views, but echoes of 
“From tte*Htifls«rf Montezuma to the 
Shores fOt'Triprft^'have'beal ^absent, 
despite strflongparallels. ' 

Our first foreign military action as a 
nation, ordered by President Jefferson 
in 1801, was reprisal for lBtttcentury 
state terrorism (piracy). It resulted in 
naval bombardments of Tripoli rad its 
harbor, was not supported by Euro¬ 
pean fellow-sufferers, and hs, result 
was inconclusive at best, despite 
heroes like Stephen Decatur and 
slogans like “not a cent for tribute.” 
The villain, Pasha Yusuf, survived our 
cannon balls and our sponsored insur¬ 
rection. Robert Beringer 

New Haven, May 2,1986 


Inflation-Rate COLA 
For Social Security 

To the Editor: 

One of the major reasons for insti¬ 
tuting the automatic costnof-living ad¬ 
justment for Social Security in the 
early 1970’s was to remove the sys¬ 
tem from electioft-year politics. So it 
is distressing to see that, once again. 
Social Security is being dragged into 
the political fray (“To Buy the Votes 
of the Elderly,” editorial, April 8). 
The best way to remove that political 
temptation is to lower the artificial 
“trigger” level permanently. 

Social Security is much too impor¬ 
tant for millions of Americans to have 
it become a political football when¬ 
ever the inflation rate dips below 3 
percent. While efforts to waive the 
inflation trigger for 1988 are wel¬ 
come, they only hi ghlig ht the poli t ical 
vulnerability of the program. The 
trigger should be lowered permanent¬ 
ly. and Social Security COLA'S should 
be pegged to what the general infla¬ 
tion rate is. 

While single-digit inflation rates 
are good news for all Americans, it 
must be remembered that COLA’S 
are not a gift or a "bonus,” as you call 
them. The COLA's simply keep the 
benefit whole, no matter what the 
inflation rate. . . 

Finally, it must be remembered -■ 
that Social . Security is an important 
family-protection program that does 
much more than, simply * provide 7 ■ 
cash-income support for older Amer- 
icans. Widows of all ages, disabled 
workers and more than three million, 
children all benefit from Social Se- 
cbrity- Cyril F. Brickfield - 
Executive Director 
American Assn, of Retired . Parsons~ 
Washington, April. 18,1986 
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A Week to Remember 


Japan’s Moral Crossroads 


I „ *■ WASHINGTON 

J™ we f. k of May H8S there 
01 common 

nf Wrld ' ■*“ “me signs 

l C0 T ration ***■*« the quanS- 
^ naUmsandiHjmidans- It may not 
was a week ra nmernfcsr. 

manf ^ na ^ e ’ f0r exam P 1 e. in a re. 
jnartoWe sigi of bipartisan support 

it 20 to o°p^ 1? PBform « wt^for 

*“8*“ «ave * his 
bluing and so did the leaders of the 

.?®V nunit y meeting in Hot 
Springs, Va. It was almost as if they 
were voting for Mother’s Day. 

, Ato. in a moving tribute to the 
judgment and integrity of one of its 
members, the Senate voted unani¬ 
mously m support of Senator Barry 
Goldwater's motion for the most 
sweeping reform of the Defense De- 
. partment in 39 years. 

For those in this corner and else¬ 
where who have been Inclined in re- 
cart yean to think that personal, 
political and special concerns always 
dominate the national interest, these 
two events are reassuring. 

For most of his long and distin¬ 
guished career in the Senate and as 
the Republican Party’s Presidential 
hqminee, Mr. Goldwater has becm the 
most faithful and even fierce advo¬ 
cate of a strong military defense. He 
has come to believe that Pentagon re¬ 
form is as important as tax reform, 
and has devoted his last term in the 
Senate to that objective. 

He convinced his colleagues, against 
the judgment of the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that reform was 
necessary, and when they backed him 
unanimously and moved to pass the 
“Barry Goldwater Department of De¬ 
fense Reorganization Act of 1986,” he 
stood cm crutches in the well of the Sen¬ 
ate and protested its naming. 


A good idea 
gains 

some ground 


The Senate overruled him. “Damn! “ 
be said. “The hell with it. When you get 
old, you get to the point where you 
can’t say ‘thank you.’ I’ll Just shut up 
and let you do what you want.” 

Later, he settled down and told a 
few reporters that his Pentagon re¬ 
form bill was the best thing he had 
done in the Senate. “Now I can go 
home happy, sit on my hill and shoot 
jack rabbits.” 

There’s a popular complaint these 
days that the people are helpless 
against the power of events, that insti¬ 
tutions are beyond their control, and 
that persona! convictions and voices 
don’t mean much. But there's at least 
some evidence on the other side. 

The tax reform bill is a case in point. 
For yearn, all across the political spec¬ 
trum, there has been general agree¬ 
ment that the old system was a compli¬ 
cated and unfair mess, but that nothing 
could be done about it because of the 
power of ihe special-interest lobbies. 

But a few stubborn characters kept 
hammering away for tax reform. 
Among them were Senator Bill Brad¬ 
ley of New Jersey and Representative 
Richard Gephardt of Missouri. Sena¬ 
tor Bob Packwood, the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, fi¬ 
nally took up the battle and per¬ 
suaded his colleagues that they had 
more to gain by defying the lobbyists 
and voting the public interest. 


It’s this Idea that has gained some 
ground, namely that maybe more 
progress is to be made at home and 
even abroad by cooperation than by 
fierce competition. 

American business leaders are 
beginning to understand that Japan’s 
success is the result of cooperation 
between government, management 
and labor. General Motors, for exam¬ 
ple. is now experimenting with a joint 
management-labor agreement to 
produce a new car in Tennessee. 

And even the leaders of the indus¬ 
trial nations, meeting on the first 
week of May in Tokyo, agreed, not 
much but some, that they couldn't 
deal with world terror or finance or 
trade alone, but should consult to¬ 
gether and cooperate more than they 
had in the past. 

Unfortunately, at first the Russians 
didn’t understand this unavoidable 
relationship among the nations when 
their nuclear reactor blew up in the 
Ukraine; they couldn’t control the 
deadly cloud drifting across their bor¬ 
ders so they tried to control the news, 
and found they couldn't control that 
either. 

So lately, they have been blaming 
the West as usual, but also calling for 
its help to put out the fire and help 
with the children. 

Both at home and abroad, then, 
maybe it was useful that this week 
some problems came to a crisis and a 
few politicians faced up to them and 
called for correction. We may now 
get a little more cooperation on tax 
reform, defense reform and tenor 
control, for it’s increasingly obvious 
that none of these basic problems can 
be resolved only by party or even na¬ 
tional policy. In the first week of May, 
that idea seemed to be making 
progress. □ 


Tokyo 

apan Is the first underdeveloped 
country to vault the dividing line 
and suddenly to confront the prob¬ 
lems of wealth. That is provoking a 
fascinating self-reexamination, 
particularly within the rising power 
structure. These are mostly men be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 years old, whom some 
call the “neo-new leaders.” 

Tbe Japanese don’t feel rich. They 
habitually prefer the traditional “low 
profile,” seeking safety in the profes¬ 
sion of modesty and weakness. But 
leaders know there is a new reality 
bringing resentment in the rest of the 
world. They sense the need to adapt. 

There is also a striking internal gen¬ 
eration gap. Takas hi Hosomi. who 
heads the Overseas Economic Cooper¬ 
ation Fund, Japan's foreign-aid agen¬ 
cy, looked out the plate-glass window 
of his well-appointed high-story office 
onto a scene of gleaming skyscrapers 
and automobile-clogged streets. 

“We grew up in the poverty of 
Japan. We lived in ruins,” he said. 
“Our children are growing up in the 
richness of Japan. There’s a very dif¬ 
ferent atmosphere.” 

He is worried that without a change 
of social climate and development of 
a generally accepted new outlook, 
there will be “two kinds of Japanese 
and we won’t know our identity.” The 
pampered, satisfied young won't 
know how to compete, bow to strug¬ 
gle, if the country doesn't open up to 
the world, he continued. “There is a 
danger they will want to close up for 
protection and will turn nationalist.” 

The code word for the reformers' 
aim is ’’internationalization.” It 
means a lot more than buying foreign 
goods, traveling abroad, making an ap¬ 
pearance on the world power scene. 
People tend to focus on economics “be- 


New wealth 

confronts 

tradition 


cause this is an economic country,” 
said another leader. But there are deep 
cultural and moral undertones in the 
debate, a fear of losing oM values with¬ 
out establishing sturdy new ernes. 

Shuzaburo Takeda, an enthusiastic, 
worldly young professor whose hobby 
is advising politicians, pointed out that 
“for a long time, our goal has been to 
catch up with the world. Ve worked 
very hard, and we’ve done It. Now, we 
must find a new goal. We live in a four- 
dimensional world, time keeps moving 
and we must move with.it.” 

Kazo Obuchi. a member of the Diet 
and also a neo-new leader, talked about 
the need for a new philosophy to en¬ 
large a spiritual history based on the 
virtues of thrift and diligence in a cli¬ 
mate of need. “We have to think about 
the meaning of wealth. No country has 
been destroyed by poverty, but many 
have been ruined through wealth.” 

These thoughts are not yet resound¬ 
ing in public discourse. For tbe mo¬ 
ment, all the talk is about the damage 
that the free-rising yen Is doing to the 
jobs and businesses that depend on 
exports. The mood is aggrieved. 
There is little talk about benefits 
from a strong yen, the cheaper im¬ 
ports, lower consumer prices, more 
non-inflat ionary growth. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
Is taking most of the blame. He was ex¬ 
pected to deliver a promise from Presi¬ 


dent Reagan to intervene in support of 
the dollar at the economic summit. 
Perhaps there was a misunderstanding 
during his recent meeting with Mr. 
Reagan at Camp David. Since Mr. 
Nakasone is the most prominent advo¬ 
cate of “mternationaUzation,” the pro¬ 
gram will be set back if he is driven 
from power later this year. The Japa¬ 
nese paradox is that it takes a strong 
outside stimulus to move the society, 
but if change comes before people have 
digested the idea, they get angry and 
balk. 

“This is a collectivist society based 
on capitalism,” a veteran Western ob¬ 
server suggested. Yet the reformers* 
underlying notion is that their country 
needs to spur individual creativity, in¬ 
dividual enterprise, even at the cost of 
breaking tbe conformist mold and ac¬ 
cepting more diversity. They speak of 
remaking the educational system to 
allow for more “Irregularity.” 

Perhaps someday other struggling 
countries will reach Japan’s enviable 
embarrassment of riches. For now, 
there are no guidelines, no models for 
Japan to follow, as is its custom. 
Western economics has theories 
about bow to spur growth in times of 
recession, and how to fight inflation, 
but not about how to deal with doing 
comparatively too well. 

The obvious answer when riches be¬ 
come a burden is to give them away. 
Other people’s poverty can distract the 
mind from the dangers of excess. But 
as one leader pointed out, the Christian 
tradition of charity is not a part of the 
Confudan order. Japan will have to 
learn about giving, as well as earning. 

It should be a better world when 
many more countries achieve 
Japan’s dilemma, but it won’t be 
without problems. Japan’s moral 
crossroads is a first example. □ 



10 Years Later, the Legacy of the Moscow Helsinki Group 


By Jeri Laber 


It was 10 years ago tomorrow that 
several daring Soviet citizens got to¬ 
gether and formed a group to monitor 
human rights in the Soviet Union. 
They knew they were courting disas¬ 
ter by challenging a state that toler¬ 
ates no challenges, and in the decade 
since that day they have paid an enor¬ 
mous personal price for their activi¬ 
ties. Nevertheless, even as their suf¬ 
fering continues, they have made a 
stunning contribution to the cause of 
freedom and peace within and be¬ 
tween nations. 

The 11 founding members of the 
Moscow Helsinki Group sought to 
..^profit from ap , ephemeral .-spirit of 
{detente. They wereebeartenedby-the. 
fact that the - Soviet Government, 
after signing the Helsinki Final Act in 
Finland in August 1975, had published 
the Ml text of the agreement — with 
its explicit commitment to human 
rights — in Pravda and Xzvestia. 
They saw in the Helsinki accords a 
guarantee of their right to speak bfct 
in defense of their beleaguered coun¬ 
trymen. 

Yuri Orlov, the 51-year-old pipe¬ 
smoking physicist who became chair¬ 
man of the group, had curly red hair, 
a freckled complexion and a youthful, 
energetic style. More idealist than 
ideologue, he envisaged a movement 
for human rights involving citizens in 
each of the 35 countries that had 
signed the Helsinki accords. He was 

Jeri Laber is executive director of 
Helsinki Watch, a human rights or¬ 
ganization. 


arrested nine months after the group 
was founded and served seven years 
in a labor camp. One photograph, 
sent from the miserable hut where he 
is now living in Siberian exile, shows 
a transformed man — white-haired 
with a haggard, ravaged face, aged 
not by time but by the suffering that 
he has endured in a manmade hell of 
physical cruelty and broken dreams. 

The Moscow Helsinki Group lasted 


disbanded under pressure in Septem¬ 
ber 1982. The 22 men and women who 
officially joined its ranks, some cou¬ 
rageously signing up even as others 
were being arrested, have all been 
punished for the “crime” of defend¬ 
ing the rights of others. Nine are now 
in the West. Twelve have been tried 
and sentenced for their activities, and 
seven of them are still in prison or in 


internal exile, along with some 30 
other monitors from other Helsinki 
groups formed in the image of the 
Moscow Group. The Moscow Group 
included people whose names are 
known in the West—like Yelena Bon¬ 
ner, Aleksandr Ginzburg and Anatoly 
B. S he ha ra ns Icy—but also others less 
known, like Tanya Osipova and her 
husband, Ivan Kovalyov, a couple 


now in their 30's who are spending 
their youth in labor camps, separated 
from each other and the world. 

In its brief existence, the Moscow 
Helsinki Group published 195 well- 
documented reports on human rights 
abuses within the Soviet Union. And 
although it has been formally dis¬ 
banded, its work continues today, as 
courageous men and women continue 


to send reports of human rights viola¬ 
tions to the West, working clandes¬ 
tinely and at great personal risk. Tbe 
group’s achievements also go beyond 
the actual work it produced. 

The Moscow Helsinki monitors dra¬ 
matized the Helsinki accords, giving 
them life through personal sacrifice. 
They thus effectively transformed 
the Helsinki agreement, which in¬ 
cludes provisions about security and 
economic cooperation, into a human 
rights document. 

They launched a Helsinki move¬ 
ment that spread to other countries— 
to Czechoslovakia and Poland, where 
persecuted Helsinki groups persevere 
to this day, and to the West, where 
there are now Helsinki monitoring 
groups in some 10 countries. 

They drew worldwide attention^) 
the link between tbe promotion of 
peace and respect for human rights. 
As a result, Western governments 
came to see that a country’s oppres¬ 
sion of its own citizens is not an “in¬ 
ternal matter” but one that directly 
affects international trust and under¬ 
standing. 

They helped make human rights an 
issue in East-West relations and a sig¬ 
nificant factor in United States for¬ 
eign policy around the world. 

Most important, the Helsinki moni¬ 
tors demonstrated that a basic desire 
for free expression and individual 
rights has not been stifled in tbe 
Soviet Union, even among a genera¬ 
tion raised under totalitarianism. 
They endowed the human rights 
movement with moral dignity. By 
viewing “Helsinki” as a symbol of 
hope, they made it a farce for free¬ 
dom and for peace. □ 



The Practice of Theory Terror vs. the Third World 


By Robert Coles 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Every 
year at graduation time, hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women 
sit through ceremonies in which they 
are congratulated, exhorted, warned, 
given prophesies or promises. For 
many of the graduates, the words 
spoken by officials or teachers or hon¬ 
ored guests are quite familiar — a 
celebration, often enough, of the intel¬ 
lectual life: its assumptions, pur¬ 
poses, opportunities. For years, those 
young men and women have been im¬ 
mersed In that life — trying to do the 
best job possible, and hoping thereby 
to gain the best possible footing in the 
so-called real world where grownups 
live. 

A senior about to graduate from 
Harvard College recently wrote for 
me a vivid account of how such an 
education can go in contemporary 
America; “I’ve been at this game for 
so long! I wonder whether I’ll ever 
really do anything else! My mother 
coached me to get me into the ‘right’ 
nursery, and then into the right 
school. The more A’s I’ve got, the bet¬ 
ter I've felt. When I’ve gotten a low 
grade in a course all the worries get 
started: what will it mean for ray fu¬ 
ture! I remember bow we sorted our¬ 
selves in school: he got 600’s in his 
S.A.T.’s; she was a whiz — she got 
700’s. You get stamped with numbers 
and letters. Even the extracurricular 
activities are part of this competitive 
rat race. You calculate what to do 
with an eye on what will Impress the 
admissions people. But it really does 
bother me sometimes, when I stop 
and realize that I’ve learned how to 
think, to talk a good line, but a lot of 

Robert Coles It a child psychiatrist 
who teaches at Harvard University■ 


Thoughts at 

graduation 

time 


the time X don’t live up to what I know 
and say. There’s a gap there — be¬ 
tween the ‘me’ that’s my grades and 
my 'record' and the ’me’ who is living 
my life from one day to the next.” 

He has been torn between his desire 
to make purchases, live well, get 
ahead, on the one hand, and on the 
other, a certain idealism that won’t 
let go of him. In his own way, he had 
managed to give a contemporary ex¬ 
pression to the message Ralph Waldo 
Emerson offered Harvard students 
150 years ago in his well-known 
“American Scholar” address: that 
intellect and character are by no 
means the same, hence the sad in¬ 
stances, not rare, of exceedingly 
learned people who are quite as self¬ 
ish and mean-spirited as any of their 
intellectual inferiors. Perhaps the 
most trenchant analysis of this com¬ 
mon split in our lives was rendered by 
William Carlos Williams in his ex¬ 
tended lyrical examination of 20th 
century American life. The poet 
keeps remarking on the distance be¬ 
tween the values and policies 
we espouse and the way we actually 
live our lives. Ideas, however con¬ 
vincingly stated, all too often don’t 
get worked into conduct — far Wil¬ 
liams a sad and Important irony that 
he kept insisting we ought to consider 
carefully, “especially at graduation 
ceremonies,” he once remarked, 
mindful of the inflated righteousness 
(if not the self-righteousness) that 


such occasions sometimes inspire. 

Like Williams, the student quoted 
here liked to read poems; he had a 
mixed major — philosophy and Eng¬ 
lish. By his senior year, he had 
learned a painful lesson — that nei¬ 
ther philosophers nor literary critics 
nor professors nor (by their own ad¬ 
mission) distinguished poets nor 
novelists are necessarily any better 
off ethically than the rest of us in their 
personal lives. He’d read Walker Per¬ 
cy's description of a character (in 
“The Second Coming”) who “get's all 
A's and flunks life,” and, indeed, had 
constructed his own Cambridge ver¬ 
sion df that description — himself as 
the one who “get's A's in courses 
called ’moral analysis’ in the cata¬ 
logue,” but then finds himself, to his 
occasional but not deterring regret, 
“a pretty clever hustler lots of 
times.” 

Students are quick (and right) to 
notice the hypocrisy of their elders, 
their teachers — a number of whom 
talk a great line and let matters rest 
there. Some students even see what is 
in store far themselves — to join the 
ranks of those who don’t practice 
what they preach. Many students 
hunger not only for moral theory but 
for moral experience — for a way to 
put learned thoughts and principles 
into action. Such an approach is “not 
the purpose of schools and colleges,” 
one hears, as if one doesn't learn by 
doing as well as by reading a book, 
and as if the two are necessarily an¬ 
tagonistic. Meanwhile, more than 
enough of us teachers fait victim to 
the worst sins of the academy. We 
turn smug and self-important; our 
rhetoric soars, but Is not grounded in 
the concreteness of a life's examples. 
The students watch, amused or 
skeptical or derisive — but may not 
realize how near they might possibly 
be to following suit. □ 


By Pranay Gupte 


In the fight against terrorism, there 
can be no such thing as nonalignment. 
Terrorism is a cancer that has af¬ 
flicted developing countries as much 
as it has hurt the West. 

Even as the leaders of the indus¬ 
trial democracies were meeting in 
Tokyo last week to discuss terrorism, 
bombs went off in Sri Lanka, killing 
some 15 people in Colombo. The au¬ 
thorities blamed Tamil separatists — 
Marxist-led terrorists who have long 
been financed by Libya. Terrorist vio¬ 
lence cropped up again last week in 
India’s strategic Punjab state, where 
Sikh separatists — also reportedly 
helped by Libya and others — want 
their own nation. In virtually every 
region of the third world, there is evi¬ 
dence of meddling by Libya or by the 
other major patrons of terrorism, 
Syria and Iran, who particularly tar¬ 
get governments that do not sub¬ 
scribe to their brand of radicalism or 
who are sympathetic to democracy 
and Washington. 

It is time for the leading industrial 
nations most concerned with terror¬ 
ism to join hands with like-minded 
governments in the third world. The 
fight against terrorism has to be a 
global fight, not merely one designed 
to protect Western interests. Tbe con¬ 
sensus on terrorism reached in Tokyo 
may tacitly encourage some third 
world states to stiffen their own ap¬ 
proach against terrorism, but it will 
need a fresh infusion of resources 
from the West to encourage hesitant 
governments to accelerate their own 
domestic efforts against foreign-sup- 
ported terrorism. 


Pranay Gupte is completing a boob on 
politico/ and economic development 
in the third world 


Westerners are often puzzled as to 
why third world governments do not 
speak out more forcefully against in¬ 
ternational terrorism. In the after- 
math of the American bombing of 
Libya, for instance, third world lead¬ 
ers predictably rallied behind COL 
Muammar el-Qaddafi and excoriated 
the United States. Their rhetoric re¬ 
flected the third world’s obsession 
with two shibboleths—solidarity and 
nationalism. The rhetoric was also 
partly explained by the fear that Colo- 


Developing 
countries 
cannot 
afford 
to sit on 
the fence 


nel Qaddafi evokes and by the wish 
not to be seen as siding with the Rea¬ 
gan Administration! 

Yet third world leaders now must 
choose. They can remain victims of 
their own timorousness, or they can 
band together against the kind of 
revolutionary terrorism that Colonel 
Qaddafi and others have foisted on 
the world’s poor countries. 

The consequences of Libyan, 
Syrian and Iranian interference in 
third world states go beyond the vio¬ 
lence that it generates. Such support 
of terrorist groups forces many third 
world governments to be more au¬ 
thoritarian with their populations. In 
Sri Lanka, far example, the freely 


elected, pro-Western Government 
has had to assume stern emergency 
powers to counter Tamil terrorism. 

Moreover, fighting terrorism re¬ 
quires stepped-up expenditures for 
military and paramilitary forces — 
monies that most poor third world 
countries can ill afford. And because 
combating terrorism requires in¬ 
creased reliance on military meas¬ 
ures, the center of political gravity 
often moves toward the armed 
forces. 

It may be unrealistic to assume 
that the third world’s leaders will 
suddenly isolate Colonel Qaddafi and 
other sponsors of terrorism, but that 
is exactly what they must attempt to 
do if they are to protect themselves 
and the fragile stability of their na¬ 
tions. A strong stand against terror¬ 
ism need not imply jettisoning the no¬ 
tions of third world solidarity and na¬ 
tionalism. These leaders must 
remember that their backyards will 
continue to be tbe bloodstained battle 
zone for terrorist activities, even if 
those activities are largely aimed at 
Western interests. Moreover, thou 
world countries that do not cooperate 
more forthrightly in the fight against 
international terrorism may well find 
that the much-needed capital and 
technology they get from the West 
will shrink as a result. 

The nonaligned movement, whose 
leaders will soon hold a summit meet¬ 
ing in Zimbabwe, can lead the way in 
issuing an unqualified call against 
terrorism. The industrialized coun¬ 
tries should encourage this effort, 
with more money, better exchanges, 
of intelligence and stronger political 
support. But in tbe end, it is up to the 
nonaligned leaders to mobilize third 
world support for international law- 
enforcement agencies cracking down 
on terrorist networks that find havens 
in their own backyards. □ 
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Liverpool Spawns Vibrant Movie 


By LESLIE BENNETTS 


T eresa — a platinum-haired 
blonde given to wearing 
skintight dresses and fire- 
engine red lipstick—works 
in a chicken factory where 
her job consists of removing h chick¬ 
en's innards, wrapping the parts and 
stuffing them back up the chicken, a 
task she herself describes inconsider¬ 
ably raunchier terms. 

Her friend Elaine can’t even find 
that distasteful a job; unemployed 
and on the dole, she is unable to work 
in economically depressed Liverpool 
and too poor to go anywhere else. 

And so a night on the town and on 
the prowl seems like the only escape, 
albeit a temporary one in which the 
ingredients of romance are a stolen 
bottle of vodka and two Russian sail¬ 
ors on shore leave. 

Thus begins “Letter to Brezhnev,” 
a quirky new British film that has 
garnered enthusiastic reviews on 
both sides of the Atlantic for its wryly 
affectionate portrait of a gritty con¬ 
temporary milieu rarely seen by 
American moviegoers. Made for very 
little money by a group of destitute 
young Liverpudlians with no previous 
film-making experience, the movie 
combines an absorbingly idiosyn¬ 
cratic content with a provocative 
point of view. 

"Letter to Brezhnev” was literally 
a family affair: written by Frank 
Clarke for his sister Margi, who plays 
Teresa, and Margi’s best friend, 
Alexandra Pigg, who plays Elaine, 
the film was directed by another close 
friend, Chris Bernard. Shot in three 
weeks in neighborhood streets and 
the homes of friends, it features a 
third Clarke sibling, Angela, as 
Elaine’s onscreen sister. Co-starring 
are Peter Firth, also a longtime 
friend, and Alfred Molina as the Rus¬ 
sian seamen, Peter and Sergei. "I 
sometimes call us Incest & Company, 
because we’ve all known each other 
so long and lived in this tiny place,” 
says Mr. Bernard. 

But the film's thesis ranges consid¬ 
erably farther afield. Elaine and 
Peter spend a dreamy, innocent night 
together, and before leaving the next 
day to ski away, Peter impulsively 
tells Elaine that he loves her and 
wants to marry her. From then on, 
she is haunted by the idea of escaping 
into such an adventure, which glows 
like a beacon in her bleak, impover¬ 
ished life. Her family is horrified by 
Elaine’s growing determination to go 
to the Soviet Union and rejoin her 
love; Russia is not free, they tell her. 
But neither is she, she reasons: with¬ 
out money or prospects, Elaine be¬ 
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Peter Firth and Alexandra Pigg in “Letter to Brezhnev,’ 
made by a group of destitute young Liverpudlians 


lieves herself to be as much a pris¬ 
oner as any Soviet citizen. 

The idea for the film arrived in a 
sudden burst of inspiration for Frank 
Clarke, a 30-year-old who speaks in a 
thick, vividly idiomatic Liverpool ac¬ 
cent “I was just sitting in my minty 
little bed set — minty means de¬ 
prived, smelly, dirty — which I was 
sharing with my cat and my dog and 
my budgerigar, and I didn’t have any 
money for cigarettes or anything, and 
all I could read about was all this anti- 
Russian feeling that was building 
up,” explains Mr. Clarke. “I thought, 
why should we be afraid of the Rus¬ 
sians, just because we’re told to be? 
And I was thinking about that, and 
about all these girls who worked the 
ships down by the docks. They 
weren’t prostitutes; they just wanted 
a night of romance and adventure. I 
had never written anything before. 


but 1 just had this kind of mental 
vomit. It came out in one big explo¬ 
sion. I just wrote the whole thing in 
two weeks.” 

Mr. Clarke's point of view was pro¬ 
foundly influenced by his own fami¬ 
ly’s experience. One of 10 children 
who grew up in a three-bedroom 
house, Mr. Clarke is the son of a 
stevedore driven out of work by the 
demise of the local shipping and 
manufacturing industries. 

“When Thatcher got in and forced 
most industries to close down, this 
beautiful River Mersey became a 
ghost river,” Mr. Clarke says. 
"There’s hardly any ships now. There 
are a lot of poor people that are very 
depressed. And I thought, life in Rus¬ 
sia can’t be any worse than living on 
the dole in Liverpool. They restrict 
your movements over there? Well, 
over here, to restrict your move¬ 


ments, you’re just not given any work 
or any money. Over there they have 
food queues; here we don’t have any 
food. You just go without My dad’s 
worked all me life; my parents had 10 
kids, and they bad a really hard life, 
and just when be was finally getting 
cm his feet and making a decen t wage, 
it was suddenly all closed down over¬ 
night It affected me an awful lot. 
Work gives people a bit of dignity, a 
bit of pride, no matter what the 
wages. But It wasn’t just my father; 
it happened to most people’s fa¬ 
thers." 

Indeed, the same kind of hardship 
befell Chris Bernard’s father, who 
had worked as a ship’s cook. “When 
you see a strong, fit, healthy man 
who’s worked for 30 years and it’s 
suddenly taken away from him, the 
effect is frightful,” observes Mr. Ber¬ 
nard, who is also 30. 

Alexandra Pigg’s experience was 
similar. Her father worked in a car 
factory, “putting bits on cars,” she 
says, and her mother worked in a pas¬ 
try factory. "But then both of their 
factories closed down,” the 23-year- 
old actress reports. “Most of the fac¬ 
tories in Liverpool closed down. At 
the moment, berth me parents are 
unemployed. It’s like the movie: 
everyone's on the dole. So I found the 
whole thing very easy to relate to. 
Frank wrote the two parts in the 
movie for Margi and me, and we've 
been best friends for a long time, so 
the whole thing was all mates work¬ 
ing together. When you haven’t got 
any money to pay anybody, you have 
to ask your mates. There’s so much 
unemployment in Liverpool, and a lot 
of talent; there are so many people 
wanting to work that even if you don’t 
get paid, you want to do something.” 

Miss Pigg sees the film’s plot in 
purely personal terms. “It’s just a 
story about working-class people and 
the position they’re in,” she says. 
“We're not trying to make any politi¬ 
cal statements. It’s just that these 
people are all on the dole, and the dole 
is impossible to live on. They can’t do 
this, they can't do that, because 
they've got no money. They're 
trapped, in a sense. People talk about 
Russia and bow the Russians have-no 
freedom, but from Elaine’s point of 
view, if she could go to Russia, at 
least it’s an adventure. If you’re liv¬ 
ing in a place where there are no pros¬ 
pects for you, you don’t see yourself 
as having any future. You don’t look 
forward to anything or plan anything, 
so that when a situation like this does 
crop up, suddenly you’ve got some¬ 
thing to look forward to. You've got a 
challenge; you’ve got a future.” 

"I hope people don't think we're a 
bunch of Commies,” Mr. Clarke 
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adds. “We're just ordinary scallies. 
That’s an abbreviation of scalliwag; 
it’s used for people who are poor and 
Just get by, but want to have a good 
time.” 

Despite Elaine’s decision to defect, 
the film makers say they did not in¬ 
tend "Letter to Brezhnev” as an en¬ 
dorsement of the Soviet society, only 
as a portrait of their own. “I’m Eng¬ 
lish, I’m very patriotic, and I love 
England,” says Mr. Bernard. 
“There’s no way I would support the 
Russian system. I think it’s abso¬ 
lutely disgusting. However, so is nay 
own." 

Many of .the film's details were 
drawn directly from real life. Mr. 
Bernard had actually held a job stuff¬ 
ing chickens in a factory, like the 
character Teresa. The flamboyant 
Margi Darke — who .sports spiky 
plat inum hair and equally spiky high 


Many details are 
drawn directly 
from life. 


heels — has worked as a punk come¬ 
dienne, as a singer in Paris, as a 
switchboard operator and in a bed 
factory, stuffing not chickens but pil¬ 
lows. The mother of a 9-year-old son. 
Miss Clarke was very much the inspi¬ 
ration for Teresa, who is described by 
Frank Darke as "a tart with a 
heart.” Miss Pigg, a quieter, dark¬ 
haired young woman, has worked on 
British soap operas as well as danc¬ 
ing in clubs where her routines in¬ 
cluded wrestling with a seven-foot py¬ 
thon. Mr. Darke has written for Brit¬ 
ish television and has also worked as 
an actor, his roles ranging from the 
back end of a horse to a jack-in-the- 
box who jumped into a vat of tomato 
ketchup. “We've all led pretty inter¬ 
esting lives, learning how to sur¬ 
vive," Mr. Bernard remarks. 

Just as Teresa pushes Elaine to 
take a daring leap of faith in the 
movie. Miss Darke has pushed Miss 
Pigg in life-altering directions. "I've 
known Margi since I was 14 years 
old," reports Miss Pigg. who began to 
act when Miss Darke told her she 
ought to go to drama school. 


Peter Firth. weU-towwn f®;^ 

starring roles in such films as _Tess 

and “Equus,” decided to participate 

hfthe making of 

nev” because, despite 

dire lack of funds, he simply wanted 

to do the material. 

from the start," says Mr. Firth. Its 

got all die things I like in m*nd«» 

funny, sad, romantic, sexy. I thought 

the screenplay was more realistic 

rh»n anything I’d seen in a. long 

time 99 

■ “litter to Brezhnev” was shot for 
only 170,000, but despite the compro¬ 
mises imposed by such a budget, the 
film makers firmly believe that Inter¬ 
esting work can be done under such, 
conditions. “You don’t have to throw 

lots of money at a film to make a good 

one;” sayS'Mr. Darke. 

Because the movie has been suc¬ 
cessful, their prospects for the future 
will surely be more comfortable, but 
even so they vow not to go overboard. 
“I don’t, want to make a big budget 
movie,” says Mr. Bernard. “I: don’t 
believe it’s necessary. Although I’d 
like to shoot a film in35 millimeter in¬ 
stead of 16, anti maybe have six 
weeks next time instead of three," be 
adds wistfully. - 

In addition to their own dreams of 
glory, the filmmakers also hope to in¬ 
spire some of their peers back home 
in Liverpool. “If you leave school at 
16 and there’s nothing to do, and you 
get to be 25 and you’ve oever had a 
job, your spirit's being killed,” says 
Miss Pigg. "The inspiration's gone,, 
antiyou think differently.” .• 

That grim reality is afi too close to 
home. Of Margi and Frank Clarke’s 
many siblings,- one sister has a job 
making envelopes, bat the others are 
all unemployed. “People just hang 
around,” says Miss Daike. VWhat 
we’ve been trying to do, very con¬ 
sciously, is to ten people to make 
Liverpool the Hollywood of Britain.. 
That’s one way Liverpool can join in. 
The media is the new factories; we 
just want people to be able to have 
what are basicaUy mfddle-classjobs, 
as technicians and alL” 

She herself knows well the impor¬ 
tance of dreams. "When I had my son 
and obscurity was staring me in the 
face, I said, ’Okay, God, Iff youTet me 
make it. I’ll take SO into foe lifeboat 
with me,’ ” Miss Darke recalls. She 
smiles, her garishly painted lips re¬ 
vealing crooked teeth. .“The; worst 
poverty is poverty of tire imagina¬ 
tion," she says softly. y ; 


Vanessa Redgrave’s New 
Role Makes a Man of Her 
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By MICHAEL BILLINGTON 


London 

A tall, crew-cut, broad- 
shouldered man smashes a 
tennis ball over a net with 
enviable power; an attrac¬ 
tive brunette weaves in and 
out of Manhattan traffic, attracting 
admiring glances, before settling into 
a coffee shop. Both are the same per¬ 
son: Dr. Richard Bradley who under¬ 
went a well-publicized sex-change 
operation to become Renee Richards. 
What is equally astonishing is that the 
two images coalesce in the person of 
the actress Vanessa Redgrave, who 
stars in a two-hour CBS-TV presenta¬ 
tion, “Second Serve," directed by An¬ 
thony Page from a script principally 
by Gavin Lambert and produced for 
Lorimar Films by Unda Yetlen. It 
will be shown Tuesday. 

The popular image of Miss Red¬ 
grave is of a political firebrand whose 
pro-Palestinian sympathies have 
stirred controversy and headlines. 
But she is, above all, a dedicated ac¬ 
tress who since 1958 (when she made 
her London theatrical debut) has 
combined classical stage roles with 
films and television. From her actor- 
father, Sir Michael Redgrave, she has 
inherited a Stanislavski-based quest 
for truth and a blazing emotional in¬ 
tensity; from her actress-mother, 
Rachel Kempson, a look of slightly 
sorrowful beauty. 

What distinguishes her further is 
her ability to portray tough-minded, 
independent women rather than pas¬ 
sive heroines. To even a second-rank 
script, she will bring a sense of total 
involvement; 15 years ago, when 
playing the title role in the Hal Wallis 
costume-movie “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” she persuaded herself, ac¬ 
cording to interviews at the time, that 
the film was really about social and 
economic forces in Tudor society. 
Over the years, the results have been 
even more convincing in projects 
with stronger scripts, such as “The 
Bostonians” and “Wetherby” on the 
screen and “The Seagull” on the Lon¬ 
don stage. And, remarkably enough, 
she has carried over the same impas¬ 
sioned fervor to her recent work on 
American television. 

“I don't Share the snobbish attitude 
that exists toward TV as a medium,” 
she said recently during an interview 
in her London flat. “1 think that is 
peculiar to Britain. From my own ex¬ 
perience I know that American televi¬ 
sion handles a lot of major stories. 
Arthur Miller’s ‘Playing for Time’ 
dealt with conditions inside Ausch¬ 
witz with total accuracy. ‘Three 
Sovereigns for Sarah’ tackled the 
Salem witch-trials and showed they 
had as much to do with land and pov¬ 
erty as with collective hysteria. And 


recently I was in 'Peter the Great,’ 
which was a history of epic propor¬ 
tions and had one extraordinary 
scene in which Peter questions Isaac 
Newton about the nature of the infi¬ 
nite. It was a moment when the art 
and craft of all concerned gave you an 
insight into history." 

Her unquestioning commitment is 
not always shared by critics, even 
though her performances generally 
have been praised. But the singular 
quality of Miss Redgrave is that she 
docs not make a distinction between 
her work for stage and television: she 
views playing Renee Richards with 
the same seriousness as she does 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra and Katha- 
rina, which she will undertake at Lon¬ 
don’s Haymarket Theater later this 
month. She also puts realism before 
vanity. Her once-cascading pre- 
Raphaelite hair is now a shorn, red¬ 
dish crop — a result of her prepara¬ 
tion for playing the masculine side of 
a transsexual. 

The TV film is based on Renee 
Richards’s own book, “Second 
Serve”: the story of a Yale tennis 
champion, naval officer, husband and 
father who underwent transsexual 
surgery, became a tennis pro, 
coached Martina Navratilova and 
now has a busy public and private 
practice as a Manhattan eye-surgeon. 
But playing the dual roles before the 
probing eye of the camera is a daunt¬ 
ing prospect even for an actress who 
. clearly relishes challenge. What per¬ 
suaded Miss Redgrave to do it? 

“I wasn’t sure," she said, “when I 
read the script. But Linda Yellen sent 
me Renee's book and 1 was so im¬ 
pressed by her story and the sort of 
person she obviously was that I 
wanted to do it. The book was so dif¬ 
ferent from the received images you 
get from the press. The story also 
threw light on a lot more problems 
than that of Renee Richards herself 
and raised the whole question of sex¬ 
ual stereotyping. 

“As with Lillian Heilman and 
‘Julia,'" she continued, “I didn’t 
meet the person l was playing till 
after the film. That’s because Renee 
is a top eye-surgeon In a Manhattan 
hospital and couldn’t abandon her pa¬ 
tients for the sake of the film. But that 
may be just as well, because I didn’t 
set out to copy her. I wanted to get the 
spirit of her.” 

Miss Redgrave admits that she 
came to the film knowing very little 
about the problems of the transsex¬ 
ual. portraying Renee Richards, she 
said, taught her many things. "One is 
the way male and female are so in¬ 
credibly interwoven in all of us. In 
Renee’s case, the two were so closely 
entwined that she felt as a man she 
had to be very macho and assertive. I 
suppose men all the time feel the need 
to compensate for the conflicting im¬ 


pulses inside them. A woman feels ex¬ 
actly the same thing from the other 
side of the fence. Women are told in a 
hundred ways, ‘This is what is wom¬ 
anly,’ just as men are told in a hun¬ 
dred ways, ‘This is what is male.' 
This film certainly makes you think 
about our social conditioning. 

She stressed that the film is not a 
crusading piece of sexual propagan¬ 
da. It simply tells a story. “The film 
is faithful to what Renee was trying to 
do in her book," Miss Redgrave said, 
“which is to make you more percep¬ 
tive about human beings and not 
merely the specific problems of the 
transsexual. But it did teach me that 
the urge to assume a different sexual 
identity is a strong, organic, physical 
compulsion — not a head-problem 
you can straighten out through psy¬ 
chiatry. I also learned that modern 
science can do a lot to resolve the 
problems of sexual mix-up. The doc¬ 
tor who did the surgery on Renee took 
the then-radical view that i! the spirit 
can't fit the body, then the body's got 
to be made to fit the spirit.” 

Research on the role took many dif¬ 
ferent forms: reading, talking to 
transsexuals and Renee’s tennis col¬ 
leagues. watching TV programs. “I 
was struck,” said Miss Redgrave, 
“by the way ordinary people were 
much more sympathetic than the 
media to the problems Renee Rich¬ 
ards faced. I watched a tape of a Phil 
Donahue show with Renee, and I was 
struck both by how badly he treated 
her and by the dignity and serious¬ 
ness With Which she responded to his 
questions.' 1. 

Playing this dual role also con¬ 
fronted Miss Redgrave with an infi¬ 
nite number of technical acting prob¬ 
lems. She had to instinctively assume 
the deportment, carriage and behav¬ 
ior of a man, extend her vocal range, 
improve her tennis game from that of 
rusty amateur to acceptable profes¬ 
sional, transform her appearance 
(she wears a wig only when playing 
Renee) and call up memories of her 
own years of sexual awkwardness. 

She recalled that, as a six-foot-tall 
teen-ager in the 1950’s, she was made 
to feel unwomanly and, if dancing 
with someone, was obliged to feel she 
should take the male role. “But the 
most difficult thing for me as an ac¬ 
tress,” she said, “was trying to un¬ 
derstand and put myself into this 
woman's shoes. The fact that Renee 
was a woman trapped inside a man’s 
body meant 1 wasn’t having to iden¬ 
tify with a man spiritually and men¬ 
tally. merely physically. As Renee 
says in the book, when making love as 
Richard she understood what a 
woman wanted. And for me that was 
the key to playing her truthfully. I 
think it's the key to a lot of things — 
simply understanding what other peo¬ 
ple need and want.” 


ACROSS 

1 Triple Crown 
winner: 1935 
6 Chinese 
cinnamon 

12 Branches, to a 
biologist 

16 Rainbows 

20 Kind of energy 

21 Climb 

22 "-1 poor 

Yorick’’ 

23 Grenoble’s 
river 

24 Leading 
money winner: 
1951 

26 Triple Crown 
winner: 1930 

28“-and the 

Man” 

29 Galley words 

30 AM or FM 

32 Simplest 

33 Matter, in law 

34 On the left side 

35 Card pile 

36 Panel • 

37 Par- 

38 Elizabeth I’s 

Lord- 

39 Cuban coins 

40 Famous filly 

43 Triple Crown 

winner:1977 

45 Bleat 

48 Away from the 
mouth 

49 “The coward 
does it with 

50 Early O’Neill 
play 

51 Parent’s word 

52 City near 
Buenos Aires 

53 Silent greeting 

54 Heroic tales 

56 Five-time 
Horse of the 
Year 

57 Fox’s feet 

58 Fruit of the 
blackthorn 

59 Diary”: 
Twain 

60 Huarache 

61 Penn. e.g. 

62 A Maty 
O'Hara horse 

66 Wither 

67 -to go 

69 Skins 

70 Delectate 

71 Nuptials 

73 Triple Crown 
winner:1973 

75 Sister 

78 Ascribe 

79 Jets' former 
home 

80 Quaff in Bonn 

81 Usher follower • 

82 Balance 

83 Agraffe 

84 Tulwar 

86 Donald 
Sutherland 
rote 

87 Nudnik 

88 Thin-skinned 
place 

89 Sharpened 

90 Bucked 
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91 Aye 

92 Sewell’s horse 

95 Cake mixtures 

96 World-weary 

97 Files 

98 Subsequently 

99 Addison’s 
associate 

101 Faction 

102 Slider, e.g. 

103 Concorde 

108 Sound system 

107 Get up 

108 Conductor 
Georg 

109 Shopper 
stopper 

110 Triple Crown 
winner:1937 

112 Leading 

money winner: 
1953 

115 Aides: Abbr. 

116 Whimper 

117 Rubber 

118 Pont!’s wife 

119 Quaker's 
pronoun 

126 Sheet of 
stamps 

121 Hinders 

122 Kentucky 
Derby winner: 
1955 


DOWN 

1 Hammerstein 

2 Marianne or 
Melba 

3 Styptics 

4 Arp or Conned 


5 Buchwald 

6 Capp creation 

Papers": H. 
James 

8 “Redgauntlet” 
author 

9 Six in Sevilla 
10 Boniface's 

place 
]i Lures 

12 Ann or Andy 

13 Pen name of 
Emile Chartier 

14 Saint-—-. 
French seaport 

15 N.Z. is one 

re One-time Colt 

■45’s 

17 Allude 

18 Word before 
patch or word 

19 Canonical hour 
23 "And pretty 

maids all- M 

25 Observation 
27 Mistreated 
31 Got off Swale 

34 Pertaining to 
birds 

35 Hector 

36 Coagulates 

37 Hairstyles 

38 Overlay with 
boards or 
plaster 

39 Lumbar 
muscle 

46 Sloping 
walkways 
41 One of 
Tirpitz’s 
menaces 


42 Preakness 
winner: 1968 

43 Performed 
Christies 

44 Urged, with on 

45 Winner of 
Derby and 
Preakness: 
1936 

46 Looped 
handles 

47 Tarawa is one 
49 In the midst of 
51 Patron saint of 

France 

53 Thrown 

54 Soul, in 
Stuttgart 

55 Nautical 
“Stop!” 

56 Jeweler’s unit 
58 Polish 

60 Clip 
82 Hackneyed 

63 Fencing weap¬ 
ons 

64 Summary 

65 Ferlinghetti 
novel 

66 Craftier 
68 Grown-up 

70 Snooped 

71 Strawlike 

72 Role Jesse! 
often played 

73 Cut of beef 

74"-Road,” 

Beatles album 

76 Absolute 

77 Exigencies 
79 Duffer’s prob¬ 
lem 


81 Make euphoric 

83 Word after 
steeple 

84 Comedian 
Sales 

85 Pangolin’s diet 

86 Sailing vessel 

88 Winding 
course for 
Mahre 

89 Hied 

98 Turned, as but¬ 
ter 

92 Feels sympa¬ 
thy 

63 Tactile writing 

94 Lamb subject ■' 

95 Drink flavor¬ 
ing 

96 Scold 


98 Lone R 
horse 

99 Hide 
106 Brief 
101 Shrimp 
102Compa 

103 Pelvic 1 

104 Cbandl 
“TheB 

lOSDarrs 

106 Clout 

107 Kind of 

108 E.r.a«, i 
lOOC.P.or 

Phoebe 
111 Youngc 

113 “You!. 
There" 

114 Hirtanc 
line 
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CLIMBING ARTISTS 


FEW plant groups are as unassum- 
mg_ as vines, and yet they arTreal 
artists at growth, spreading and 

SSSlP^ WdlS * an( l 

fences with greenery and colour. 

There are annual vines and peren¬ 
nial ones, deciduous and some ever¬ 
green ones. The deciduous vines are 
outstanding for their attractive flow- 
ers, and some provide gorgeous mas- 
*ffi of blooms m spring and summer, 
me evergreen vines may be used as 
climbers or as ground covets. 

Vines support themselves in va- 
nous ways. In their natural habitat in 
the woods, they use branches to 
reach the sunny tops of trees, but in 
the garden, artificial means of sup¬ 
port must be provided. To do this in 
the nght way, you need to know 
about how vines climb. 

If you walk in rural areas, passing 
from bouse to house, you will’find 
hardly a garden without climbing 
vines. Some sprout along fences, 
some cover whole walls, and some 
even climb bn high trees, encircling 
them with a cover of foilage. Ivy, for 
instance, climbs up tree trunks using 
its root-like adhesive pads (aerial 
rflfJtlets), which soon appear on the 
undersides of stems. Pine or Cyprus 
bark is a very suitable surface for 
ivy’s clinging ability. 

Another group of vines are the 
twining ones, which wrap them¬ 
selves round and round whatever is 
available. Some twine from left to 
right, and some do the reverse. The 
way they wind is inherent in the 
species and cannot be changed. The 
honeysuckle (lonicera) belongs to 
this group. 

There is a third group of vines, 
those that produce tendrils, thread¬ 
like appendages along steins that 
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reach out and coil around twigs or 
other slender objects. Some vines in 
this category like the Virginia creep¬ 
er (ampdopsis) glue themselves to 
walls, providing them a lovely green 
cover during spring and summer, 
changing to carmine in autumn. 
There aie also manv other plants 
that grow quite high, but lack adhe¬ 
sive rootlets, twining sprouts or ten¬ 
drils. They have to be supported by 
wires or tied to a trellis. ''Climbing'* 
roses and the bouguinvilea belong to 
this group. 

No garden is complete without at 
least a few climbing plants. Trellises 
and arches can be beautified and 
ugly walls completely covered with a 
living blanket, or fences, old trees 
and stumps can be given a gav 
appearance when covered with one 
or more of the popular varieties 
listed here: 

Annual vines. Sweet peas (Laihyr- 
us odorants, topah reha nee) is grown 
by seed sown in October, reaches a 
height of 1-2 metres and flowers in 
spring in many colours. Very frag¬ 
rant. Clock vine (Thunhergia alaia, 
also in Hebrew ), a native of tropical 
Africa. is named after Swedish Karl 
Peter Thunberg. a student of Lin¬ 
naeus who became a professor of 
botony. It sometimes reaches a 
height of 4 metres and covers a large 
area with little orange, blue or white 
flowers with a black-dot centre. 

Ornamental gourds fCucurhiiae 
pepo, dla’ai lenoi) are grown mostly 
for their fruits. Seeds should be sown 
where they are to grow. (No trans¬ 


planting!) Gourds 
light, rich soil and ii 


„ , ___ thrive best in 

light, rich soil and in a sunny place. 
The best lime to sow gourds is when 
the weather turns warm (May). 
Ornamental gourds arc most attrac¬ 
tive when sown around the pillars of 
a pergola. 

Feed them regularly with liquid 
chicken manure and water every 
second day; they will soon reach the 
top of the pergola and after flower¬ 
ing decorate it with their funny- 
shaped fruits. Tie your plants every 
25cm. Gourds should be picked for 
table decoration when ripe, before 
the cooler weather of fall. They may 
be grown together with another 
annual climber, the sponge plant 
(Luff a cyUndrica, luff a or tiffa in 
Hebrew). The luffa is a very useful 
summer plant with glossy green 
leaves and bright yellow flowers. 
The deep green, cucumber-like 
young fruit are edible, and when ripe 
and dried can be used as sponges in 
the kitchen. Like gourds, luffa can 
be sown in May. 

Scarlet runner bean (Phaseotus 

cocincus, sheoueet metapesser ) is a 
quick-growing edible with many lit¬ 
tle scarlet flowers preceding the 
beans for cooking. U likes full sun 
and light (sandy) soil. Beans need a 
support (wire fence is best). Beans 
should be sown in May. With regular 
watering (2-3 times a week) and 
frequent weeding and cultivations 
they'll bloom in July and last until 
August. 

Cup and saucer vine {cobaea sc wi¬ 
dens, cobaea in Hebrew), will grow 5 


metres high and bloom with decora¬ 
tive. belt-shaped, lilac flowers from 
July to September. Cobaea is named 
in honour of Father Bamadez Cobo. 
a 17th ccntuiy Spanish Jesuit and 
naturalist. Cobaea, native to Mex¬ 
ico, can be propagated from seeds in 
spring. 

Nasturtium (Tropaeolum tnajus, 
/uive hanazeer) is one of the most 
popular garden flowers everywhere 
and also in this country. It appears in 
three forms; single- or double¬ 
flowering bushes and climbing spe¬ 
cies in shades of red. yellow and 
orange. We refer to the .third spe¬ 
cies, the climbing nasturtium. It can 
be sown near a fence or a shrub 
where it will find support for its long 
(1-3 metres), quick-growing stems. 
Sowing times for nasturtium in this 
country are September and Febru¬ 
ary. It flowers for a long period 2Vz 
months after sowing and later seeds 
itself. Nasturtium, when sown near a 
flowerless hedge or a flowerless 
shrub, will penetrate into the bran¬ 
ches of these plants and finally they 
will appear with flowers in red. yel¬ 
low or orange at their tops. It’s funny 
and most decorative. 

Morning glory (Ipomea purpurea, 
lepufir) originated in tropical Amer¬ 
ica and also appears as a perennial. 
Propagate by seed. Make holes near 
high trees, a fence or a pergola and 
sow 3-4 of the little ipomea seeds at a 
depth of 2cm. Leave the 2 strongest 
plants after germination and remove 
the others, they will grow better 
when twining around in pairs. 

Ipomea can grow 10 metres high 
or more and blooms throughout the 
summer in blue, purple" or pink 
funnel-shaped flowers. It's funny 
when ipomea flowers suddenly 



Vines climb in various ways: at left, English ivy with aerial rootlets; centre, honeysuckle, which 
twines; and, right, Virginia creeper with tendrils, 
appear on tree tops, giving an illu¬ 


sion of a blue- or purple-flowering 
pine or poplar. Ipomea flowers open 
at night and when illuminated are 
one of the great pleasures of city 
gardening. In America they are also 
called ‘’moonflowers” for this 
reason. 

Perennial vines. Perennial clim¬ 
bers an? valuable not only because of 
the beauty of their leaves or flowers, 
but because they add variety of out¬ 
line to the garden and make it more 
interesting. The choice is wonderful¬ 
ly varied, and there are kinds to suit 
every garden. Some are as small as 
the wax flower (Hova carnosa. bail i- 
shewa), which can be potted in a 
10cm. flower pot and should never 
be changed to a larger one. It will do 
well on a sunny balcony, growing 
from wall to waU, and each summer 
showing its wax-like little flowers in 
white and pink. 

There are also giant climbers like 
knorweed or fleece flower l Polygo¬ 
num baldschuanicum. arkuhit ). 
which in my garden “runs" over 
fences, trees and bouses and into the 
neighbour's garden, covering every¬ 


thing in its way with an abundance of 
white little flowers, which appear 
twice each year. To complete the list 
of vines, here are more of the peren¬ 
nial species: 

English ivy (Hedera helix, kissus 
kahoresh). “Hedera" is the Latin 
name tor ivy and “helix" means 
"twisted or spiral." Native to the 
Rocky Mountain states in the U.S. 
and the Canary Islands, ivy has ad¬ 
justed to the conditions in Europe 
and today this beautiful evergreen 
from the ginseng family grows wild 
all over Europe, often covering acres 
of ground under high trees and 
climbing up their trunks. 

Ivy has been cultivated since 
ancient times, and there are quite a 
number of ivy species spread all over 
the world. All ivies are easy to root 
from cuttings, and even form roots in 
water when used in vases as indoor 
decorations. Ivies can be also used as 
pot plants and fit well into balcony 
boxes. 

The climbing rose (rose, vered 
meiapess) is the first to bloom in 
early spring. It produces an abund¬ 
ance of flowers in different colours. 


but in contrast to tea, hybrid or 
polyantha roses, the climbing rose 
mostly stop flowerings in June, when 
other rose species are in full bloom. 

The propagation of climbing roses 
is the same as with all other rose 
species - by bare-root sapling? in 
early winter. No roses are truly clim¬ 
bers. They produce exceptionally 
long canes which have to be tied to a 
support. These roses (sometimes 
also called pillar or rambler roses) 
reach a height of 4-5 metres or more. 

Grape vines (Vitis vinifera. gefen ) 
like roses, are grown from bare root 
saplings in early winter. A grape vine 
can reach several metres in length in 
a relatively short time and is an ideal 
plant to cover a pergola. In addition 
to shade during the hot summer 
months, it provides delicious fruit. 
When planted near a fence, a space 
of 2!c-3.metres should be kept from 
plant to plant. For good fruit, canes 
should be shortened back each year 
in late winter, leaving only one ot 
two buds for the new season’s 
growth. 

More od perennial vines in my 
next column. 


SPECIAL CONCERT Tor Martyn nd Heroes 
Memorial Day (Yad Vasbem, Je rus a le m . May 
6), Kama! Gan Symphony Orchestra. Amos 
Metier, conductor; Sbmed Rodensfcy, redta- 
tta; Most* Koch, cotnaemaLor, singer. Must 
tgfrldo Hud, Percy Held, Shodalunkfa. Gel- 
fanra. 


TO COLLECT evidence of cultural 
activity during the Holocaust inside 
the hell of German extermination 
camps is surely an important and 
necessary undertaking. To make a 
business out of this to the extent that 
Parkinson's Law applies is repre¬ 
hensible, and it should Ire nipped in 
the bud by the authorities in charge. 

The music performed under the 
incredible conditions at Theresien- 
stadt and Auschwitz was dictated by 
die chance combinations of surviv¬ 
ing musicians; the composers caught 
in the Nazi spider web did not belong 
to the ranks of Milhaud, Schoen¬ 
berg. Stravinsky, who found refuge 
in good time iu the U.S., though 
sJfcue might have reached higher 
levels of creation had they not met 
death at the prime of life. 

The examples presented here 
were pathetic -in their sketchiness 
and inhererifweaknessds mfonnantT 
content, but it is impossible to jhidge 
anything for quality when presented 
by a most mediocre, makeshift en¬ 
semble, which couldn't even play in 
tune or with a semblance of preci¬ 
sion, and was led by a conductor who 
never made an imprint on our local 
mnsjc life. Once there was a Ramat 
Gan| Chamber Orchestra, founded 
and directed by the late Michael 
Taube, which ceased to be when he 
died in 1972, an£ Mir. MeDer’s en¬ 
deavours to revive it in some form or 
oth»^ have never borne fruit. Mr. 


Terrible 

evening 

all-around 


MUSIC 


Hoch apparently invented his “Insti¬ 
tute for the Research of Jewish 
Music of the Holocaust" after 
Jeunesses Music ales was released 
from his directorship after many de¬ 
cades; why, one wonders, should it 
be separate from the Research Cen¬ 
tre of Jewish Music at the Hebrew 
University, for example, and why 
should it be together with the music 
library in Givatayim, (or is that a 
matter of convenience for Mr. Hoch- 
Paritinson?) Even worse, a whole 
series of similar concerts is planned 
of Music of the Holocaust and music 
written in memory of this historical 
catastrophe! 

To give this event more weight,- 
the patronage of the prime minister 
was sought and a top Yad Vashem 
official presented its greetings and 
good wishes. A private television 
crew of two crawled about the place, 
including the stage, during the pre¬ 
sentations, without consideration 
for the atmosphere or for the sparse 
audience. Mr. Hoch - director, com¬ 
mentator, promoter - even sang to 
the music by Arthur Gelbrun. Hoch. 
Hoch and hoeherl 

The Yad Vasbem authorities bear 
a responsibility to keep activities in 


connection with the Holocaust on a 
dignified level and, in the case of 
musie^on a professionally high level. 
This evening was one of the worst 
experiences-professionally -1 have 
had in over 30 years of listening to 
musical performances as a critic. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 


JEWISH MUSIC DAYS. Concert Nu.4 with 
Gill Basfcaiy, vooUn, Mate Shot, viaSa, 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra, Gary BerUni. 
conductor, Mark Kopytman: “Sto*, Mem¬ 
ory,*' tor vocalist and orchestra, to a poem by 
Rabbi Shalom Sbabozi; Joseph Achrotu Heb¬ 
rew Melody; Ernest Bloch: Mgua from Baal 
Sbem suite; Gustav Mabten Symphony No. I in 
D major (Heary Crown Auditorium, Jen- 
1 , May 1.) 



Make this a most 
memorable trip— 
be more than just 
a tourist. 

A three-hour mini course 
of everyday spoken Hebrew will 
teach you how to feel at home 
in restaurants, shops, on the 
bus, at the post office, at the 
bank, when travelling and in 
casual conversation. 

Everyman's University , 
Israel's open university, 
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THIS FOURTH and final concert in 
the Jewish Music Days series, as 
heard on the radio, suffered from 
serious shortcomings in program¬ 
ming. 

Only one substantial piece was 
played in the first half, Kopytman’s 
“Sing, Memory.” With Gila 
Bashaiy’s authentic singing of Rabbi 
Shabazfs poem, and Bertini’s know¬ 
ing and dedicated support, the work, 
confirmed earli er fa vourable impress- 
ions and seems, well on its way to 
becoming a repertory staple. Cer¬ 
tainly the audience responded with 
an ovation unusual for a contempor¬ 
ary work. 

Violinist Motti Shmit played the 
Achron and Bloch works with affec¬ 
tion and understanding. But attrac¬ 
tive as they are with their echoes of 
the East European shtetl. they are 
hardly more than encore pieces. 
Surely a more substantial Jewish 
work could have been found to fill 
out a first half with less than one half 
hour of music. 

Mahler's First Symphony is some¬ 
thing of a house speciality with Berti- 
ni and the JSO. Bertini’s usually 
tense performance of this massive 
work has relaxed somewhat, allow¬ 
ing the music to breathe, but the 
reading remains emotionally affect¬ 
ing and intellectually stimulating. 

But is this marvellous music 
appropriate in a concert specifically 
devoted to Jewish music? Whether 
for reasons of professional advance¬ 
ment or personal conviction, Mahler 
was an apostate Jew. There is no¬ 
thing ideotifiaMy Jewish in his 
music, and the only religion he cele¬ 
brates is pantheism. Another work, 
perhaps less satisfying musically but 
more “Jewish”, should have been 
fouad for the climactic piece of this 
praiseworthy and generally excellent 
Jewish Music Days series. 

MOSHE SAPERSTEIN 

THE REVIEW of Jewish Art Music 
in Profile in Thursday’s paper was by 
Moshe Saperstein, and not as stated. 
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happiness 


RANDOMAIJA 
Miriam Arad 


UNLESS you know better, you 
might think there are large numbers 
of drunken drivers in Nairobi, they 
weave about so. In fact, they are 
only trying to avoid the potholes. 
The roads in and around Nairobi are 
truly awful, but once you get away 
from them the going is smooth, espe¬ 
cially when you hit the major north¬ 
bound road, named, in a burst of 
optimism. The Great Trans-African 
Highway. 

As most Kenyans are too poor to 
own a car, there is not much inter- 
urban traffic, and the only thing that 
holds you~ up occasionally is a toll 
station,' or a herd of cows which, 
having pedestrian priority, amble 
across at their leisure. We also stop¬ 
ped once, in the Great Rift Valley, 
to let a dost devil cross the road in 
front of us. It sprang up all of a 
sudden on our left, turned instantly 
into a towering pillar, whirled to¬ 
wards the road, waltzed across, 
shook its tail and died on the other 
side as we watched spellbound. They 
tell you beauty is ephemeral, but that 
ephemeral I’ve never seen it. 

Apart from giving the right-of- 
way to cows and whirlwinds, we pull 
up once in a while of our own accord 
to inspect some phenomenon: a 
three-metre-high termite nest, a tree 
with dozens of oval-shaped bird- 
nests dangling from its branches like 
fruit, or the hollowed-out halves of 
bark perched on trees which, with a 
little honey poured in, serve as bee¬ 
hives. 

It’s in the Rift Valley, too, that for 
the first and probably last time in my 
life I watch a complete manufactur¬ 
ing process in situ. We stop by a field 
of sisal plants, where men are at 
work harvesting the long, tough, 
spiky leaves and loading them onto a 
cart. We follow the cart as it is 
trundled to an open shed, where the 
leaves are sent through a machine - 
the sole mechanical device present - 
which flattens and squeezes them, 
till they come out as damp bunches 
of fibre at the other end. These are 
collected by the armful and spread 
out to dry - a one-day affair: it’s hot 
in the Rift. Finally a girl of 13 or so. 



Smiling salesman at work in the open-air market in Mombasa 


busy gathering up the dried sisal, 
picks up a strand of fibre and, at my 
request deftly twists me a length of 
rope out of it, giggling fit to bust. 
When I offer her the last of our 
sweets, her giggles turn to outright 
laughter, for that is one of the most 
endearing qualities of the people 
here: they laugh when they’re hap- 

py- 

And it doesn't take much-sweets, 
a few shillings, an old shirt - to make 
them happy, most of them have so 
little. The contrast between the pala¬ 
tial residences of Nairobi and the 


way most people live in the rest of 
the country is stark. There still are 
quite a few villages consisting of the 
traditional round wattle-and-mud 
huts with thatched roofs, which look 
very pretty on the outside, but from' 
what I have seen of the inside are 
rather squalid. 

Francis, the chauffeur, who has 
cheerfully consented to answer any 
and all of my questions, some of 
which amuse him intensely, denies 
the existence of mud huts altogether 
when the subject comes up between 
us in Nairobi. Mud huts are a thing of 


(World Bank) 

the past, he assures me. before prog¬ 
ress came to Kenya. Maybe there are 
some in the remoter regions, he 
concedes, where people are still 
primitive, but not in the highlands 
where life is already modern and 
civilized. Then one day we drive 
through the highlands, and behold - 
a mud-hut village. I look but say 
nothing, and for a moment Francis, 
too, maintains his habitual poker- 
faced expression. Then he sucks in 
his cheeks to keep the laughter out of 
his voice and says: “All right. So 
ask.” 


GKATZ COLLEGE ALUMNI IN ISRAEL 
GJtATZ COLLEGE PHILADELPHIA 

Announces the Celebration of 
The 90th Anniversary of Gratz College 


Tuesday, June 3, 1986 , Ramat Rachel Guest House, )erus*lem 
—PROGRAMME— 

Symposium: Alternatives In Israeli Education 
Panel: Prof. Alice ShaM, Director. Pelach School 
Mrs. Barbara Levin, Director. GtvatShapira 
Bet 

Moderator Dr.ElazarGoelman 
(Symposium In Hebrew) 

Reception and exhibition on Gratz College 
Gala Dinner honouring Past Presldentof Gratz 
Dr. Elazar and Shoshana Goelman 
(Programme In English) 

For reservations and Information, call evenings.- 
Adde02-690795or Batya02.722492 or Dove 02.660583 
Participation: NIS 9 per peison 
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No follow-up on how funds are spent 

PM’s office ignores 
the rules on grants 


THESTATE 


Officials lax in tackling 
West Bank tax shelters 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Prime Minister's Office has 
been ignoring the procedures laid 
down by the attorney-general for 
making grants to such institutions as 
the National Parks Authority and 
the Volunteer Services Centre. 

Hie State Comptroller found that 
no grants committee existed and no 
data collected on the recipient in¬ 
stitutions. Only two of the five reci¬ 
pients had financial statements 
approved by an accountant, and the 
Prime Minister’s Office never con¬ 
ducted a follow-up check on how the 
funds it disbursed were spent. 

In the absence of a grants commit¬ 
tee. tbe Prime Minister's Office last 
year simply updated the previous 
year's budget, adjusted according to 
the cost-of-living index. 

One institution, the Levi Eshko] 
Memorial, has been editing the late 
premier's papers for the past 14 
years, although it was supposed to 
complete them in three years. The 
State Comptroller said the institu¬ 


tion has felled to report regularly to 
die State Archives and Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Office, as required, or to make 
its documentary material available 
to the State Archives. 

Hie comptroller also found that 
the Prime Minister’s Office provided 
cars to several officials who were not 
entitled to them and without the 
approval of the Government Vehicle 
Administration. Two of these offi¬ 
cials were simultaneously collecting 
car allowances. 

The State Comptroller disco¬ 
vered that the then-deputy director- 
general of the Prime Minister's 
Office had overridden a ministry 
accountant’s refusal to pay the two 
officials the car allowance. In the 
wake of the comptroller's investiga¬ 
tion, however, the illegal car allo¬ 
wances were deducted from the two 
officials’ salaries. 

The comptroller estimated that in 
a single eight-month period, the 
Prime Minister’s office spent NIS 
20,000 providing cars to officials 
without authorization. 
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The comptroller's inspection at 
the Prime Minister’s Office also 
turned up a case in which a tender for 
an important post was fixed to en¬ 
sure that a certain employee got the 
job, even though she lacked the 
qualifications. The position of chief 
of the unit for control, organization, 
systems and training, required a uni¬ 
versity degree, according to the civil 
service regulations. But this qual¬ 
ification was dropped from the ten¬ 
der notice so that the woman who 
did not have a degree, could apply. 
As of last February, when the State 
Comptroller’s inspection ended, the 
woman was still in the position even 
though both the Prime Minister's 
Office and Civil Service Commission 
knew she was unqualified. 


ByAVITEMKIN 

The State Revenue Administra¬ 
tion has been lax in cracking down 
on individuals and businesses that 
use the West Bank as a tax shelter. 
As of last year, the State Comptrol¬ 
ler reported, the administration had 
only limited knowledge of the 267 
Israeli companies registered in the 
West Bank. 

Tax officials have been slow in 
demanding that companies and self- 
employed individuals in the territor¬ 
ies file proper tax reports. The In¬ 
come Tat Commission, meanwhile, 
has failed'to instruct tax officials 
what to do in cases where taxpayers 
refused to make proper reports. 

The State Comptroller noted that 
of the 267 companies registered in 
tbe West Bank, 94 were classified as 
inactive and thus had no tax liability. 
But the comptroller criticized the 
administration for its failure to 
doublecheck on these companies' 
status. 


The State Revenue Administra¬ 
tion has been lax about enforcing tax 
regulations since the government 
undertook to extend Israeli income 
tax regulations to the West Bank in 
1978, the comptroller said. The 1978 
legislation applied to Israeli citizens 
earning their principal wages in the 
territories and to companies reg¬ 
istered in Israel but operating mainly 
in the territories. 

In the case of companies reg¬ 
istered in the territories and princi¬ 
pally operating there, the law did not 
apply, although profits from these 
companies accruing to Israeli 
citizens could be taxed under Israeli 
law. 

Despite the legislation, the West 
Bank has continued to act as a tax 
shelter, the State Comptroller 
found. It took the State Revenue 
Administration five years to even 
begin gathering information about 
West Bank-registered Israeli firms. 


Arms exporters fail to pay millions in royalties 


Morning at the King Solomon 
Jerusalem. 

Food for thought with 

The Jerusalem Post. 


veloped with the Defence Ministry 
or use the same production lines fox 
domestic and exported arms are re¬ 
quired to pay a 3 to 5 per cent royalty 
on revenue from overseas sales. 

But the State Comptroller found 
that between 1982 and 1984 less than 
0.615 per cent in royalties had been 
collected, amounting to just 
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By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Defence Correspondent 
The State Comptroller comes 
down particularly bard on tbe De¬ 
fence Ministry for its failure to col¬ 
lect millions of dollars in royalties 
from aims exporters. 

Undei a 1977regulation, weapons 
exporters who use technology de- 


jerusalem music centre tfmvriporhrTn 

mishtenotshaananripob 82® jerusaiem moeitfwrr are .immaBnaio 
Tel. 02-225187 

Two Concerts of Baroque Music 
at the 

Jerusalem. Music Centre 

Thursday, May 15, at 9:00 p.m. 

Judith Nelson Soprano 

LauretteGoldbeig Harpsichord 

Bruce Haynes Baroque oboe 

Michael Sand Baroque violin 

Susan Napper Baroque cello 

The Programme 

Telemann Paris Quartet E minor 

Rameau Cantata Orphee 

Bach Arias frvm Cantatas 68,202,178& 169 

The Jerusalem Baroque Orchestra 

Monday, May 19, at 8:30 p.m. 

Michael Sand, Susan Napper and Bruce Haynes, directors 
The Programme 
Muffat State for Orchestra 
Corelli Concerto Grosso 
Bach Concerto fra Oboe 

A donation of NIS 7.50 is requested. All proceeds will be devoted to 
subsidizing THE JERUSALEM BAROQUE ORCHESTRA 

Registration and tickets at hie Centre daily between 8 a.m. and 3 pjm. The 
doors will be open half on hour before the concert 


$362,000 on arms exports of $2 bil¬ 
lion. In addition, in just 22 out of 
1,615 anns-export licence applica¬ 
tions made in those years did expor¬ 
ters indicate they were liable for 
-royalty payments at all. 

No follow-up mechanism for en¬ 
suring that royalties are paid existed 
as of last November, when tbe mat¬ 
ter was still under discussion in the 
mimstxy. 




Sunday,May 18 
4—6:50p.m. 
TheLaromme 
Hotel 

★ FMHGTB&TU0UUA6E 

—JeffBnHe.CM(BB) 

★ TflffiMSflffiS5«TBELHr 
—Mg Maras, UJ. 


Fee NIS 10 (Includes Refreshments) 
Entire Program in English . 
MATMON 

Management Services. Ltd. 
"One-Stop Financial 
Services Center" 

TeL 02-669555 
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TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT] 


TELEVISION 


ACROSS 

7 Small coffee is steamed when 
ordered (9) 

8 Swindle on western lines— 
kind of union payment?(5) 

10 Lancaster, for example, seen 
from bend on country road (8) 

11 Left heart-broken, in a state of 
agitation (6) 

12 Number delivered by 
Pinkertou?(4) 

13 Disreputable infantry with a 
farmhouse victim (8) 

15 Ferns, a form of torture in 
Scottish peak (71 

17 Sole highwayman? (7) 

20 In Montana, tbe man found 
something hateful (8) 

22 Average of Somerset’s open¬ 
ers given twice (2-2) 

25Wood-pigeon in copper's 
helmet (6) 

26 Crumbs! It is tbe mad Sven- 
gali!(8) 

27 Topping stuff for several cold 

symptoms (5) 

28 Where seams are pressed for 
ages?(9) 


DOWN 

1 Stop on board (5) 

2 Napkin for American baby 
settled in retirement (6) 

3Hard-top vehicle quickly 
following (8) 

4 Abstemious—and vinegary 
about Sunday (7) 

5 Study to invite scorn (8) 

6 Guerrilla, substituting right, 
for left, can be part-time 
soldier (9) 

9 Symbol on stave that is almost 
split (4) 

14 Part of speech for church to 
proclaim (9) 

16 Is getting cricketers out con¬ 
tagious? (8) 

18 Impediment to cables being 
rolled out (8) 

19 Trouble when this goes up- 
blessing everyone is inside! (7) 

21 Grub commonly found in- 
wheat-stalks (4) 

23 Rum state of mind (6) 

24 Active soldier, bitter, perhaps, 
on the outside (5) 
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EDUCATIONAL: 

a. 15 School Broadcasts 14.00 The Chil¬ 
dren from Shchunat Haim 14^5 Rivera of 
North America 1445 Follow Me 15.00 
Pretty Butterfly 15JES No Secrets 1545 
The Story of Bezalel 16.00 Sherlock 
Holmes and Or. Watson (part 3) 1&30 
Series on the Talmud 17.00 A New Even¬ 
ing - I'rva magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Somersaults 

164)0 Stories about children in the period 
of the Holocaust 

ARABtC-UUKftfAGE programmes: 
18-30 News roundup 
18-32 Programme Trailer 
18-35 Sports 
mao News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume St 
20.00with a live broadcast from the West¬ 
ern Wall of the Remembrance Day cere¬ 
mony 

20.15 Bereavement and Faith - discus¬ 
sion 

214)0 Me bat Newsreel 

21.30 This Is the Tima 

XL2D Poems for Remembrance Day 
22-50 Music - Schubert: String Quintet in 
C major (Amadeus and William Pleeth) 
23.45 News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1030 Cartoons 17 JOO French Hour 18J30 
News in Hebrew 19.00 News In Arable 
19 JO Alio Alio 20.10 Heart of the High 
Country 21.00 News In English 21.20 
Dallas 

HRDDLE EAST TV (from TJL north): 
12.00 Woody Woodpecker 12.30 
Another Ufa 13.00700Qub 13^0 Shape- 
Up 14.00 Afternoon Movie 15^0 Spider- 
men 1680 Super Book 1630 Moppets 
17.00 Happy Days 1730 Laveme & Shir¬ 


ley 18.00 News 19.00 Magnum P.l. 
20 00Another Life 20 JO NBA 2230 700 
Club 

ON THE AIR 

Voice of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Sammartfni: Concerto for Alt- 
Recorder. Handel: Violin Sonata 
7-30 Haydn: Symphony No. 104; DitterS- 
dorff: Harp Concerto (Helgo Store*); Dvor¬ 
ak: Trio, Op. 21 (Beaux Arts); Brahms: 
Serenade No. 1, Op. 11 
9-30 Zefenfca: Suite; Mendelssohn: Con¬ 
certo for Violin. Piano and Orchestra 
(Menuhin); Saint-Sauna: Piano Quartet. 
Op. 41; Ravel: “Oaphrtis at Chios", ballet 
music (Dutoli) 

12.OS Miriam Fried and Paul Best perform 
Mozart: Duo, K.423; Martinu: 3 Madrigals; 
Seter; Sonata for 2 Violins 
13,00 Paganini: Violin Concerto No. 3 
(Szeryngl; Verdi: Excerpts from "Emani" 
(Schlppers); Respighi: Roman Feasts 
(Outolt) 

15-00 Musica Nova - music from the 
International Composers' Rostrum 
18.00 Mozart: Divertimento, K.288; 
Beethoven: Sonata. Op. Ill (Polling; 
Mahler: Symphony No. 8 (Boston/Ozawa) 
1&30 Peter Scti refer. with Karl Engel - 
songs by Bach, Mahler and Beethoven 
20.05 Quiet Music 

20.30 Mahler; Adagio from Symphony 
No. 10; Tel: Parade of the Fallen (Bertini); 
Gassier: "At HBr HamenuhoT IHarinp); 
Faure: Elegy (Heled): Gelbrun: Symphony 
No. 3 (Rodim): Mahler "Kinder Totsnlled- 
er” (Christa Ludwig, Bertini); Stravinsky; 
Suite from "Hiswire du soldat" (Ronii- 
RSHfsl 

23.00 Continuous Music 


QUICK CROSSWORD 4 Thin, semi-transpar- 12 Argentine dance 
ACROSS ent material 13 Unaffected 


1 Evergreen shrub 


10 Contradict 

11 Cavalry sword 



15 Repast 

17 Avarice 

19 Fungal coating 

22 Recess in a church 
25 Hobby 

27 Trench 

29 Violation of law 

30 Bottle up, restrain 

31 Pier 

32 Stage undertone 

DOWN 

2 Constellation 

3 Nimble 

5 Violent attack 

6 Broad-minded 

7 Gemstone 

8 Doglike carnivore 

9 Expression of 

14§taritalle donations 
If Dutch cheese 
IS Nervous, uneasy 

20 Sort of complex 

21 Small spot 

23 Drink made from 


24 Gaping hollow 
26 Sluggish 

28 Rough woollen doth 


First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Oflm 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.06 Compass - with Barmy Handel 

9- 05 Hebrew songs 

630 Encounter-live family magazine 

10- 30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11.10 School Broadcasts 

1130 Education for ell 
1235 New, at Last 
13-00 News in English 
1330 News in French 
1436 Children's programmes 
15,53 Notes on a New Book 
164)6 Radio Drama 
1770 Everyman's University 
18-08 Jewish Traditions 
18.50 Bible Reeding 

1605 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

1630 Programmes farOlfm 
22.05 Radio Drama 

Second Programme 

64)6 Gymnastics 

8.30 Editorial Review 

8-53 Green Light- drivers' comer 
7.00 This Morning-news magazine 
60S Drive Safely 

9.05 House Call -with Rlvfca Mich eel I 

10.10 Ail Shades of the Network 

12.10 Opan Line-news and music 
11O0 Midday-news commentary, music 
14.06 Matter of Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 
164)5 Songs and Homework 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
184)6 Education Magazine 
18415 Today in Sport 
19.05 Today- radio newsreel 
1635 Lew and Justice Magazine 
20.01 Uve broadcast from the Western 
Wall of the Remembrance Day service 
20.26 Prayers 

214)5 Close Co my Heart 

224)5A very narrow Bridge (repeat) 

234)5 Brothers write oftheir brothers who 
fell defending (areel (repeat) 

00.10 Hebrew songs 

Army 

60S Morning Sounds 

6J30 Open Your Eyes-songs, Infor ma tion 

7.07 "707"-with Alex Ansky 

34)5 Good Morning Israel 

94)5 In the Morning-with Eli YIsraeli 

104)5 Coffee Break 

114M Right Now-with Rafl Rashef 

15.05 Daily Meeting - with Orly Yeniv 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.00 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Simulation Game-mass allya from 

the USSR 

194)6 Israeli songs 

204)5 Live broadcast from the Western 
Wall of the Remembrance Day service 
21.00 Mebat—TV Newsreel 
21.30 Israeli songs 

22.06A Man's Life- about Oded Hermonl 
23.06 He didn't get up - about the fallen 
Druse soldier, I mad Nabueni 
004)5 Songs 


Yesterday's Solution 
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. QUICK SOLOTIOK : 
ACROSS: i Minion, 5 Heirs. 8 Dated, 
9 Tarnish, 10 Chiropody, 12 All, 13 
Misuse, M Rapier, 17 All, 18 Con¬ 
tainer, 28 Untruth, 21 Mould, 23 
Ended, 24 Redskin. DOWN: 1 Mddoc, 
2 Lit, 3 Indoors. 4 Notion. 5 Hardy, S 
Imitation. 7 Scholar, II losulated, 13 
Measure, IS Alarmed, 16 Anchor, 18 
Could, 19 Rodin, 22 Usk. 


Discount Bank unit ? 

saps parent’s earnings 

- nruiris, mmAit mart's DiscountDevelopment Cop 

By PINHAS LANDAU ooration subsidiary and through the ■ 

Post Finance Reporter . Qal concern. Clal is ah affiliated 

IDB Development Corporation, ^ panv0 froB Development, 
foe investment arm of the Discount jpg 0evelopment reported a fen 
Group, yesterday reportedan after- ^ balance shee t, from NIS 1.272 
tax profit of just NIS 900,000, which t0 MS i,i 65 b., and Tri its: 

foe company attributed to the gener- djusted capital, from NIS 

a] economic situation and losses on 387m. Even the 

its holdings in certain high-tech com- results, prior to inflation. 

• only show a rise of some 90%;;in». 

IDB Development s lacklustre J wben inflation came to 185% *. 
earnings m turn have hurt the earn- / —--j 

Norway devaluation 

adjusted profits of NIS 22.7m... OSLO (Reuter). - Norway'sthr&e- 
down from an equivalent NIS 27.3m. day-old Labour government yesier< 
in 1984. Only the improved perform- day announced it was devaluing tbe 

... . f t_ .4 TV_Tlflnh ITMl — 10 rtov nont 


ance of Israel Discount Bank. IDB 
Rank holding's other main subsidi¬ 
ary, prevented an even worse result 
IDB Development’s losses in the 
high-tech sector came largely from 
its investments in Elscmt and Scitex. 
winch are held by IDB Develop- 


crown by 12 per cent, effective iuj.' 1 
mediately. Prime Minister Gro Har¬ 
lem Brundtland said foe decision 
was taken because Norway’s oil- \ 
based economy, hard hit by tbe fen 
in world oil prices, was out of con¬ 
trol. 


WHATSQN 


Z Mount Scopus tours ii hjti. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9. 28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
fir st und erground stop. Further detailsiTe). 

Notices in this feature are charged omubia ^ J 

at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. insertion every day of the Aikalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel.02-693222. 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in- out. To visit our technological High 
ritiriinnVAT nar month Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 

eluding VAI, per montn. 396171.233231:240529; Nashya33744. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums TEL AVIV 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibition*: "A Man Museums 

and His Land," Moshe Dayan collection Q TEL AVIV MUSEUM- Exhibitions: Frank 
i*™!Art0 A* 1 hi Context-developmentof 

brB0 J A? - Audio-vtovs 1 programme (until by Frank Stella, after El Lisstaky's gouaches 
74.5) 0 Dorothy Bohm - photographs^ The 0 Want ^ ^ _ a quality j n tefa 

Cosrmc and the Dnnne. - Andean WxtitesQ ^21 elite Israeli artists show their work of 
News in AnbquitiesO Nerot Mtava-Jdroa ^ last 25 years. VISITING HOURS TODAY: 
tor^ight in Jewish ritual0 Friendly Buttorffy 10 8 . fn .-2p.m.; 5-9 p.m. Helene Rubin.: 
- Orah Eyal's IIlustrations 0 Bunding In psviffon: dosed for installation of 

Jerusalem - computer games, building new exhibition, 
with stone 0 From the Depths of the Sea- n Bxn,Draon '. .. 

ancient Carmel coast cargoes (Rockefeller). Conducted Tours .— - 

0 Placescape - artists' versions of aur- ___... . .__ ■ 

round!no landscapes (Paley Centre, near ItomifiTy An*«lean»*. 

Rockefefler dosed Sat) Contemporary Ait Tou *»'-W 

from Museum collection (until 15.5) 0 Ayy. TeL 220187.2331S4. ^ ^ 

Permanent exhibitions of archeology, WIZO- To visit our prajects call 
Judaica ethnlcart. 232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817.1# 

VISITING HOURS. MAIN MUSEUM: 10-5. 

At 11: Guided tour of Museum (English). 3; tours. Tol Avrv, 21D791, Jemsalem 24487a 
Guided tour of Archaeology galleries In - 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Old City, 7 Museums 

Beit El St. 288338,423547. Roberts. Turner, HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 ShabtaS Levy St TaL 
etc 04-623255. Exhibitions: Modem Art - 

LA. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOB tSLARftC ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thurs. 10-1; 3306. Frt cSad. Sat and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Kapalmach St TaL 
02^61291/2. Bus No. 15. 

Conducted tours. 3^'BSHESiESBS 

HADASSAM-Hourly tours of the Chagall Calnlk collection. U^A. Open: Sun.-Thur. 
Windows at Kiryst Hadassah on the half and Set 10-7 ;Tue. and Sat also 6-8. Ttckat 
hour. * Information, reservations: 02- includes admission to Notional Mwi- 
416333,02-446271. time, Japanese end Prehistory 

______ M us eu ms . 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1 . Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from Miscellaneous 

Administration Building, Givat Rani Cam- ... 

pus. Buses 9,28,24and 16. WHATS-ON M HAIFA, dial04-840840. 


CINEMAS 


Manorial' day starts to ul yht — no 
osening pe i fu i n tence. : 

JERUSALEM. ‘ 

Eden: Remo, 430,7,9; Mon. 4:30; Tue. 
7.9: Edison: Delta Force. 4:30,7,9:15; 
Mon. 4:30; Tue. 7, 9;l5;Heblre: No 
Milk Today; Surv, Wed., Thur. 4:30; 7, 
9; Mon., 4:30; Tue. 7,9; Kfln Out of 
Africa, 5:46,9; Mon. no perf.; MftcheU: 
9V4 Weeks Sun v Tue^ Wed., Thur. 7, 
9:16; Mori, no perf.; Orgif: Stitches, 
4:30,7:15,9:30; OrioivOr 1: Jewel of 
the Nile 4:30, 7:30.9:30; OttaeOr 3: 
Miami Super Cop, 4:30, 7:30, 
9:30;Oma: Wildcats. 4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Ron: Nadia 4:30, 7:30, 9^0; Seme- 
dor: Choose Me, 9:15; Blnyenei 
Ha'uma: La Historic Official, Sun v 
Tue., Wed, Thur. 7,9:15; Beit Agron: 
The Never Ending Story 4. 

TEL AVIV 

Allenby: Protector, 5,7d0.9:30; Beit 
Lenin: Fandango, 11:15 p.m.; Ben- 
Yehude: No Milk Today; 4:30; 7:15, 
9:30; Mon. 4:30; Tue. 7:15; Chen 1: A 
Chorus Line, 5, 7:25, 9:40; Chen 2: 
Spies Like Us 5, 7:20, 9:40; Chen 3: 
Year of the Dragon, 7,9:40; Lady and 
the Tramp, 5 p.m.; Chen 4: Journey of 
Netty Gann 70:30; 1:30. 5, 7:20. 9;4Q; 
Chen S: Stitches, 10:30,1:30,5,7:30, 
9:45; Cinema One: Indiana Jones . 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30; Mon. 4:30; Cinema 
Two: Back to the Future 4:30. 7:15, 
930; Mon. 430;; Dekal: Jewel of the 
Nile 430. 7:15, 930; Drive-In: Delta 
Force 7:16, 930 pjn.; sax film, 12 
midnight; Esther: Nedia 430. 7:15, 
9:30; Gat: Twice in a Lifetime 430, 
7:15, 9:30; ; Gordon: Official Story 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30; ; Hod: Remo, 4:30. 
7:15, 9:30; Mon. 4:30; Levi: Wildcats 
1:45, 5, 7:30, 9:45; Lev II: Story of 
Glenn Miller 130. 4:50, 7:15, 930: 
Umov Hemehudash: 914 Weeks 2. 
4:30, 7. 9:30; Maxim: Prizd's Honor, 
4:30,7,9:30; Mograbi: Fast Forward 
7:15,9:30; Sun., Thur. 4:30,7:15,9:30; 
Orly: Pyramid of Fear 4:30,7:15.930; 
Mon 4:30; Paris: Whan Father Was 
Away on Business. 1130, 2 , 430, 7, 
9:30; Peer: Swaet Dreams 430,7:15, 
9:30; Sfiehaf: Out of Africa 5:45,9:15; 
Studio: Zarrt 7:75, 9:30; Sun,, Thur. 
4;M, 7:15,9:30; Tehelet: Jagged Edge 
4:30,7:15,9:30; TelAvfc Data Fbrce, 
430. 7. 9:30; Mon. 430; Tel Am 
Museum: Smile of the Lamb 4:30. 


7:30,930; Zikm: Beni 4:30,7,9:30; 
Tanwz: Water 7:15,9:30; Tue. 10 p.nu, 
12 - . 


.-HAW*.''•r-*,' .T-. 

Am p hi theatre: Remo 4:30, 7. .9:35;,? 
Armon: Fright Night 4:30, 8:45, 9: 
AXzmon: No Milk Today 4:30,7,9:75; 
Chan: Wildcats 4:30, 6:45, 9; Orah: 
Out of Africa 6, 9; Oily. Twice In a 
Lifetime, 7,9; Peer: Spies Like Us430, 
6:45, 9; Ron: Indiana Jones 4,6:30,9;. 
Shavtt: Official Story 7.9; Rev-Gat 1 : 

A Chorus Line 7, 9:15; Rav-Gat 2: 
Nadia 7, 9:15; Karan Or Hamahu- 
dash: When Father Was Away on Busi¬ 
ness 4,630,9 

RAMATGAN 

Arman: Spies Like Us, 5, 7:15, 930; 
Lily: 9W Weeks 7:15, 9:30; Oeefa: 
Clockwork Orange 7:15, 9:30; Ordee: 

No Milk Today 4:30,7:15,9:30; Ranurt 
Gan: Remo, 4:30,7:15,930; Rav^GdR i 
1: A Chorus Line, 5,7:20, 9:40; (fare j 
Gan 2: When Father Was Away on 
Business 4:15,5:50,9:30; Haw>Gan3: , 
Twice in a Lifetime 5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Rev-Gen 4: Jagged Edge 7:20, 9:45; ! 

Lady and the Tramp, 5 p,m. 

HERZUYA 

David: No Milk Today, 430,7:15,930; 
More, Tue. no perf.; Hadial: Out of 
Africa, 6/ 9; Mon. no psirf.; New 
Tlfferats Jagged Edge 7:15,9:15 

HOLON 

Migdal: Twice in a Lifetime 7:15,9:30; 
Mon. no perf.; Savoy : Indiana Jones 
4:30,7:15,930; Mon. 4:30; Tue. 7:15, 
9:30. 

BATYAM 

Atzmkutr Indiana Janas 4:30, 7:15, 
9:30; Mon.4:30; Tue.7:15,930; 

QIVATAYIM 

Heder: Out of Africa, 6,9; Mon. no perf. 

RAMAT HASHARON k 

Kocfmvr Doin' Time, Sun., WetL .7; 
Tue. 10:45 pm.; Thur. 4,7; Blrdy, Sun., 
Wed., Thur. 9:30 p.m. 

PETAHT1KVA 

G.G. Hechel 1: Out of Africa, 6,9; Mon. 
no perf. G.G. Hechel 2: Delta 
Force,430, 7, 9:30; Mon. 430; Tue. 7, ‘ 
9:30; G.G. Hedhal 3: Back to the • 
Future. 4:30, 7:15, 830; Mon. 4:30; 
Tue. 7.9:30 


[general assistance 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

■to wfa n: Ramat Eshtoi, Ramat Eshkoi 
Commercial Centra, 810552. Balsam, Saiah 
Eddin, 272315; Shu'afot, Shu'afet Road, 
810108; Dar Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 
Tel Avhr; Bass, 66 Frishman, 237326. 
Zaton. 33 Yehuda Ham a ccabi,449395. 
Netenye: Hamagen, 13 Sdorot Weizmann, 
22985. 

Ihdfa: Hanta, 22 Hanita, Neveh Sha'anan, 
231905. 

DUTY HOSPITALS 

Jerusefam: Shaara Zedek (ophthalmolo¬ 
gy). Bikur Hoilm ipadiatrics, EJ^.T.J,Hadoa- 
sah Mount Scopus (internal}. Miagav 
Ladach (obstetricsUfadassah Bn Kcrem 
(surgery, orthopetfics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, intemaf, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado. 


Slat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 ' RishonLaZSon 942333 
Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 
Hattor36333 Tel Aviv *240111 . 

Ho Ion 803133 . Tlberiaa *90111. .. 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MFCU) ear: 
vice In the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number, in 
areas. 

POUCE 

DfallOO in most parts oftibo country. In 
THwrias dial S24444, Klryat Shmona 


FLIGHTS 

•24- H ours Right Infonuetion Sendee* 

t ®-97 T 2484 (muhi-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) 

FIRST AID 

Megan David' Adorn emergency" phone 
numbers (round the dock seivica). 

41 - 333 JwusaJem ‘523133 
t Ashkelon 23333 Wren 344442 
■ Bat Yam‘Kill 11 IGryatShmona*44334 
B°e™i«ba 74767 Naharfya *923333 
•Carmiel *988565 Netanya *23333 
Dan Region *781111 PetahTttaw *9231111 


"Eran" — Mental Health First Aid, Tel: 

.JanjMlem 227171, Tel Aviv 281111/2, Haifa 
• 072222, Beersheba 41811 f/Netanya 35316. 

0^9 rf ^O* n * r »(24houreJ,forhfllpcaII. 

JSfe afe^ 4819, Jwu * Btam “ Z4 ® S4 ' 1 

Jwwlam Institute for DrugProbfaros- 

TeL 663829,663902,14; Bethlehem Rd. - 
The Nortional Prrieon Control Centra at 
wmbam Hospital, phone (04)B29205, for 
wnergency. calls, 24 hours a day, for ;‘u£ 
formation in case of poisoning. 

formation Centra Tat 
03^33300, 433500 SundayThuraday, 8 
»Jn. to 9 p.m. Fridays 8 a.m. to 3 pjn. . 

dental 5 

■ 5* f D*ntel Association cfirtic « Re- 

Bpjn-tomldn^ht: 
tSS&SJZSSSzP- 2 pjn - : 8 P^m. to 10 

25 Rehoy'Ahlriisfc fomat 

A^Gim{^,Shabbatan<| hoCdayaiep** 
7,10 p.m. W eekday evenings: 4^0-TO, T« 
03-425832. • • •••• - 







































